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DRAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


R. G. B. MOORE'S Ctasses for INSTRUC- 
TION in DRAWING, will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
yy January, 1842. Two Courses, viz. from January to Easter, 
bee from Easter toEndofJune. | saree 
Noasixc CLass—Tuesdays, T ys, and 
Two to oiws—Mondays and Fridays, from Six to Half-past 
i t. Fee for each Course, 2/. 2s. 
R. G. LATHAM, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
ath Dec. 18 
pee 
ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Prof. DanrEit 
will RE-COMMENCE his LECTURES on LIGHT and 
ELECTRICI rY on THURSDAY, the 13th of January, at Three 
(ee ber, 18tl. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
#ANUPACTURES.—The COURSE of ARCHITECTURE in 
this department will be RESUMED on Ms dey the i8th 
january, Any further information may be obtained upon ap- 


he Secretary's oflice. 
ao J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


December, 1Stl. 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC ASSOCT- 

ATION, and ST, GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, 5, Caven- 
DISH-SQUARE. P 

nd CANDIDATES are respectfully informed that 
gutelecription Reading Rooms, having just been subjected to 
an improved mode of ventilation, are NOW OPE 
Subscriptions commence from the Ist Inst. 

January, 1842 R. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
—CLASS LECTURES, commencing the first week in 


hast EMISTRY, under the direction of JOHN RYAN, M.D. 
. MRCS, &e. 
LENGINE DRIVERS’ CLASS, under the direction of Dr. 
RYAN, assisted by a Practical Engineer and Engine-driver. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, under the management of 
Professor G. H. BACHHOFENER, Ph. D; 
STEAM-ENGINE = STEAM NAVIGATION CLASS, for 
others. 
as applied to Mechanics, Eagincotia Ar- 
chitecture, and the Fine Arts generally, by JAMES SMITH, 
C.b, and Architect. | a 





ys, from 














ass is i 
The above Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive collec- 
tion of the best Models and Diagrams. _ 
i lete Lab y ttached to the In- 


A spacious an Pp 
Prospectuses and further information may be obtained on ap- 
ion to Mr. K. J, Longbottom, Secretary, at the Institution, 
m6, Regent-street. 


DUCATION : terms Six Guineas per Quarter, 
no extras.—At an Establishment for Young Gentleme 

about three miles from Town, in which the most recent one 
approved educational means are employed, afew more PUPI 
can be RECELVED on the above terms. rse of instruc- 
tion includes the English, Latin, and French Languags 
thematies, History, Geography, Writing, Drawing, Si , an 
Gymnastics, with frequent Lectures and. Examinations on Na- 
tural llosophy . A y, and Ch ddress A 
Messrs. Jones & Co.'s, 30, Lower Holborn. 


~ 
DUCATION.—At Hornsgey, YOUNG 
LADIES are BOARDED and INSTRUCTED in every 
branch of solid and pene, literature, including History, Gram- 
, Geography, the Globes, Composition, Music, French, 
(which is constantly spoken), Drawing. Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Terms, 20 guineas per annum. ‘The strictest attention is paid to 
the health. mental improvement, as well as to the moral and 
teligious principles of the Pupils. References are itted 


a h t 














y- . B., 





r 
( ; OVERNESS AGENCY, 30, Sono-saquare. 
Mrs. IN respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentr 
and Principals of Schools, that her List contains the Names ot 
highly respectable and talented Ladies, properly qualified to 
take every department in Education. School Property trans- 
fe l, and Parte recommended. Mrs. H. is much accustomed 
to Tuition, and, havin many years on the Continent, 


resi 
is conversant in French, Italian, and German.—Letters must be 


At GLEBE HOUSE, Grove Hitt Giese, 

secompliahed EDUCATION noder tee See sie ected and 
a un bs t 

MISS MANN, who is permitted to referto the Rev, H. Melville 





e, 
the Rev. T. Dale, and the Rev. M. Anderson. UR 
BOARDERS. Sixty Guineas per annum.—The Youne Curis- 
sans Companion, by Miss Mann. Souter & Law, Fleet- 





ATH WICK HILL SCHOOL, adjoining 
averton Down, one mile from ce e 
GEORGE CLARKE Batu, conducted by 
. The course of Education comprises whatever is deemed essen- 
tial to sound stort. in every department, commensurate 
with the demands of the present state of society. 
Heattu—Beautiful situation 
commodations—attention to the skin, teeth, and general habits 
—recreation in a large, open, dry play-ground—muscular exer- 
cise for correcting the gait—access to the adjoining Downs—fre- 
quent walks into the country—warm and cold bathing. 
Tsrms—regulated by the age and studies of the pupils—Nine 
or Eleven Pounds per Quarter. A Synopsis will be forwarded— 
and several Gentlemen in Ireland, who have sons at this School, 
will be happy to answer aay inquiries concerning it, upon an 
application being made to the Principal. 
iotg—The usual Vacations are not given—the accustomed 
notice is not required—the quarter commences from the day of 
entrance—and the terms include every domestic and scholastic 
charge ; that is, Tuition, with stationery and use of books—and 
board and washing, with expenses for medical advice, dental 
operations, and muscular training. 


ood air—plain and liberal ac- 





NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION on Christian 
_. Principles, for a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, by Mr. 
DYNE, BOLT ON-HOUSE, TURNHAM-GREEN, five miles 
from London, uniting the advantages of the Continent with those 
of an English home, conduc on the plan of a family. Mr. 
Dynejhas spent many years in several of the capitals of wees 
for the pur of i k t app d methods o' 
cation. Every endeavour is made to promote the moral 
and intellectual welfare, as well as the personal comforts and 
ealth of the pupils: the 1 e t-masters join 
in the recreations of the play- The course of instruc- 
tion, without extras, comprehends the Latin and Greek Classics, 
French and German, which are much spoken in the establish- 
M ties. Drawing, the Elements of Natural 
Busts, ots.. and all the prenches ofa 
> ch pupil has a separate eferences 
pupils’ parents:—the Rev. Dr. Stoddart, Vicarage, New 
ntford, Middlesex; William De St. Croix Esq, indsor ; 
.G. -. 16, Ad treet, Adelphi, and other pro- 
fessional acd commercial gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility. For fw ars, apply, at Drewett's Library, 62, 
rant, t-street ; at Suter's, Stationer, 19, Cheapside ; or 
to the Principal ; and a p may be forwarded. post fre 
BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
RUCE CASTLE is rather more than five miles 
from London, and is about a quarter of a mile west of the 
high road to Hertford is in a park containing nearly 
twenty acres of land, and the surrounding country is open an 
salubrious. A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the 
* Beauties of England and Wales,’ and in Lysons's * Environs of 


In eddition to the conductors there are five resident teachers, 
one of whom is a native of France. Witb their assistance the 
conductors carry on a regular course of daily instruction in the 
studies necessary for ewabling a young man, immediately on 
leaving school, to enter one of the Universities, to engage in 




















to 
the Parents of the Pupils. Letters to reseed. pest paid, 
to A.B., Messrs. Darton & Clark's, 58, Holborn-hill, or Mr. 
Lake's, 170, Pleet-street, where may be ob 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, TWICK- 
ENHAM.—The scholastic labours of this Establishment 

wil be resumed on the 20th Instant. Its object to give that 
education which embraces the formation of character, along 
witha REAL, as well as a verbal, intellectual instruction. The 
lostitution is conducted as far as possible on the plan of a 
family. The principal, Mr. Raymonp p& VerRicour, resided 
two years, at the same time, as Professor and on a Mission, at 
M. de Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl; land he endea- 
vours to bleud a moral education and general culture with the 
classical instruction usually given, thus forming a careful and 
uraatic course of training—physical, moral and intellectual. 


a 








eis assisted by Members of the University of Cambridge.— 
Reference s of the first order. 


T° Families of respectability desirous of obtaining 
for their Daughters a sound religious EDUCATION, toge- 
ther with the advantages of the best London Masters. A Lady, 
accustomed to education, and devotedly attached to her pro- 
ession, has now THRE VACANCIES in her Establishment. 
lier pupils are few and select, and their treatment and instruc- 
tioa the same as in home education, and such as is calculated 
produce sensible and accomplished gentlewomen. The Con- 
ductress is herself accomplished in Languages, Music, and 
Drawing, and she has the assistance of Governesses and Masters, 
all eminent in their several professions. ‘Terms Fifty Guineas. 
Por cards, &c. apply to B. K., Pigott’s Library, Kennington 
mmon. 


TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Surgeon 
in respectable practice, at the West-end of the Town, has 
% present TWO VACANCIES FOR HOUSE PUPILS. They 
wilhave the privilege of attending Hospitat SurGicaL 
Practice, free of expense—of attending the necessary routine 
of Stady, during their residence with him, and _be qualified to 
undergo the necessary examinations at the expiration of their 
indentures ; in addition to which, they will be treated with the 
Umost. kindness, and have the opportunity of mixing in society 
ofthe highest respectability. References given and required. 
Letters, to be pre-paid, addressed X. Y. Z., to the care of Mr. 
Jneph Butler, Medical Bookseller and Publisher, No. 4, St. 
Thomas’s-street, Southwark, London, 











D1 riculture, or to adopt the Military or Naval 
Profession 


Much general knowledge is communicated by means of a 

rse of Private Reading, in which the pupils are induced to 

engage. ctures, too, are occasionally delivered on various 
branches of Natural Philosophy. _ : 

In their plans of government and instruction, the conductors 
have addressed themselves as far as possible to the religious 

rinciples, reasoning powers, and good feelings of their pupils. 

he grounds of ovary school regulation, and of all formule 
employed in the studies of the pupils. are fully explained, and 
at all times the pupils are encouraged to apply for information 
respecting everything which is not perfectly clear to their minds. 
Aeting on the principle referred to, and others connected with 
it, the conductors have succeeded in rendering the acqusition 
of knowledge, to a certain degree, what, «ith unlimited means 
and under perfect arrangements, it would be entirely, namely, 
a source of continued pleasure to the scholar. 

In developing the same principles also, they have been enabled 
to dispense, toa great extent, with artificial rewards and panish- 
ments, and to associate the boys themselves in the business of 
school government. Corporal punishments they entirely dis- 
card; and with rare exceptions, they have found that by treat- 
ing a boy as a reasonable being, possessed of good natural feel- 
ing, it is quite practicable to induce upright conduct, a gentle- 
manly demeanour, a desire to oblige, and an anxiety to avoid 
the infliction of pain, either moral or physical. e 

To the early formation of habits of industry, punctuality, and 
obedience, the cultivation of a love of knowledge, the elevation 
of the moral feelings, and the general developement of the 
mental and physical powers, the conductors direct their most 
strenuous efforts, being convinced a long experience that, be- 
side the direct benefits thereby conferred upon their pupils, it 
is by such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure foun- 
dation for solid acquisition, é 

A full exposition of the views of the conductors will be found 
in a work entitled * Public Education.’ A concise view of the 
plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, entitled ‘Sketch of 
the System of Education in practice at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham,’ (Charles Knight, London, 1837.) 

Information respecting the charges and other matters of de- 
tail may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 

There is also a Preparatory School for boys between the ages 
of four and nine, the pupils of which are under female superin- 
tendence, the plans of instruction being, with some modification, 
those generally adopted in infant schools. 

The Vacation will terminate with Tuesday, Jan, 18th, 





’ Al al 
DUCATION IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 
a4 —A WIDOW LADY, residing near London, who receiv 
Six YOUNG LADIES as PARLOUK BOARDERS, to EDU. 
CATE with her own daughters, has at present a VACANCY for 
T WO. ‘Terms, Forty Guineas per annum. 
For prospectus of the “Establishment, and referees, apply to 
James Sauer, Esq Finsbury-square, or Mrs. Dean, 10, Red 
Lion-square. Holborn. 


RB pvcaTion—T O ADULTS.—A respectable 
yt 


“4 pow Lapv living on a small independence, receives 
into her Family, for the purpose of instruction, a few Ladies, 
whose Education may have been neglected. One or two Vacan- 
cies she would gladly fill up, and offers the above as an excel- 
lent opportunity to those who may wish to pursue their studies 
without going into classes of Children, and who may at the 
same time desire the comforts of home. Application to te made 
by letters, post paid, to A. Z., Mr. Thompson's, Stockwell-street, 
Greenwich, Kent. 


'O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—A Lapy 

.. Who has a Governess for her Daughter, is desirous of 
receiving two Young dies, about Ten Years of Age, to be it~ 
structed in all the branches of a useful, ornamental, and reli- 
gious acation. This opportunity will prove particularl 
eligible for either orphans or delicate children, as they will 
share the most solicitous care of a mother who is anxious to pro- 
mote the eracel as well as the mental culture of her own 
daugbter. ‘The residence is delightfully situated a few miles 
9 Londen. 4 Z 

tters addressed p.p., to Y. Z., at Mr. Edwards’, Publisher, 
&c. 12, Ave Maria-lane, will receive due attention. 7 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
11, Laura-pLace, Barn. | 
RS. DROUGHT informs her Friends and the 
YA Public that her VACATION will rerminate on WED- 
NESDAY, the 19th instant. The advantages of the system 
of Education pursued in the establishment have been fully evi- 
denced by the improvement of the pupils and the approbation 
of the parents. Among these may be enumerated, regular 
lectures on various scientific and useful subjects, daily instruc- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures, diligent cultivation of the mind, the 
undivided constant attention of the principal, highly compe. 
tent resident assistants, Prolensers the first eminence, and 
the most watchful care of the health, diet, and domestic com- 
fort ofthe et. Terms, &c. may be known by applying to 
rs. Droug 


OME FOR LITTLE BOYS in the Vicinity 

of BuackneatH.—A LADY, who bas had many years’ 

ri in the M ment and Instruction of Chi dren, 

nee Indians,) receives Pupils from the age of Three 

ears, as Boarders, on moderate terms. The School is con- 

ducted on the plan of a Private Family, and every arrangement 

to blend domestic comfort with improvement, founded 

ous principles. Guardians would find it peculiarly 

—# ate most salinfectory, refeevaces aiyen. r% worms 

a culars a ss M. T., Mr. vier’s Musica’ si- 
tory, 41, New Rockne. 3 


TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 

or CONCHOLOGY, can be ied with an extensive 

8 to illustrate these interesting branches 

jementary ‘‘ollections, any arranged 

» to 30 Gui J. TEN- 

ler Majesty, ondon,.— 

‘ammers, 

and some new Geol odels in W ood, invented by 

. ith, Esq. F.G.8., to illustrate the nature of Stratifica- 

tion; Faults, Veins, &c., sold in sets, from 2/. to 5. each, accom- 

panied with letter-press descriptions; the latter can be had 
separate, price 




















Nie ae and all other IMPEDIMENTS 

of SPEECH _REMOVED.—Mr. HILLIER'S system is 
most efficient and simple, perfectly scientific, and strikes at the 
root of the malady. Fluent speech is certain and permanent. 
The means are prescriptive, and applicable to any age and case. 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) 4, Durham-place West, Hackney- 
road. 


URA ATURE of the SPINE.—The great 
suctess that has for several years attended the system 
acted upon in the under-mentioned establishments, in the treat- 
ment of these affections in young Ladies, induces Dr. KING- 
DON and Mr. JONES to draw the attention of those affected to 
the subject, and to inform them that they may be received into 
either for treatment. Ladies in a delicate state of health are 
also admitted to the benefits of constant medical superinten- 
dence, and to a series of systema'ic Exercises. Prospectuses an 
terms may be had by application to Dr. Kingdon, Westbrook 
House, (by the sea,) near Ryde, lele of Wight; or to George 
Jones, Esq. (late one of the Surgeons to the Hastings Intirmary,) 
Gothic House, near Clapham, three miles from London. 


R. R. C. LUCAS, Scutrror, begs to an- 
nounce that the copies of his Etchings from Gray's 
Evecy, and the Desertep Vit vaGe, being sold, he has re- 
constructed some of the Plates; and those works, with his illus- 
trated VICAR of WAKEFIELD, Tam _o’ Shanter, and 6 Piates 
from his Johnson statue, are now ready. Shortly will appear 
his illustrated Book of the LIFE and Passion of CHRIST, 
designs from Milton's Allegro and Penseroso, Collins’ Passions, 
and 6 Plates from Stonehenge, with one of Old Sarum, from 
Sketches made on the spot. 
29, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
Jec. 29, 1S4l. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
the Duplicates (in every department of Literature) with- 
drawn from ANDREWS’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167, 
New Bond-street. The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, 
ratis. It is printed on a large sheet of paper, and can be sent 
S post free of expense. The Books are in good condition, and 
in very few instances, do not exceed one-third of the ‘original 
published price, and in numerous instances twenty-five and 
thirty per cent. less. ‘These Books are sold from the Library to 
make room for the multiplicity of new Publications announced 
which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers o! 
this Library. Terms of subscription, &c., to be had on applica- 
tion, or forwarded to any part of the country.—N.B. Persons 
desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating Libraries will 
find the above worthy their attention, 
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ENCING is considered so necessary a qualifi- 
cation in the breeding of a gentleman, and has so many 
advantages in regard to health and persona’ al appearance, that 
every gentleman ought to have = striking a mark of distinc- 
tion.’ —Locke’s Treatise on Educatio 
Mr. Roland trusts that the experience of thirty-three years 
at the Royal Military Academy, and his successful tuition 
among Noblemen and Gentlemen, ‘many of whom rank with the 
first —— in the kingdom, will be sufficient testimony as to 
s abilities 
= r further information apply to Mr. Roland, 54, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


7 
T¥‘0 BOOKSELLERS, &c.—TO LET, a House 
“se Shop, consisting of Shop, Parlour, and two Bed-rooms, 
at 10s. per week ; it has been a Bookseller's since 1820, and is in 
a leading ‘thoroughfare. For Fixtures, Connexion, &c. only 151. 
js required. ‘The reason of parting with it _" rr the proprietor 
has accepted a commercial ¢ t fro ouse. 
Apply to Mr. G. Cooper, 2 2, Fisher’s-court, W hitefriars. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


OOK SOCIETIES and FAMILIES, 
throughout ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
can now obtain * Bull’s New System and Select Library Cata- 
logue,’ describing all the Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Public ations to the present time, and the advantageous —— 
on which the New and Standard Works, Reviews, and M ana. 
zines are regularly supplied for per rusal in any quantity that 
may be required. Apply to Mr. Bull, English and Foreign Public 
Library, 19, Holles- treet, four doors from Cavendish-square, 
London. 














GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 
HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 

of Additions to his Library, during the year 1341. 
‘Terms ver A SINGLE ie ee 

5 oo £4 0 4 £10 10 0 

o 312 6 660 

116 0 .. iil © oF 313 0 





ANTIQUE GEMS, 
ROMAN AND ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
ee St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, January 17th, 
at One TL EC 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUE CAMEI and 
IN irAGLik, Roman Antique Vessels of Bronze, Etruscan 
Po ottery: Roman Colne, Ear-rings, and various objects of antique 
oO 
es Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 
THE LATE MR. O’CONNOR’S ee ae S ca 
M coat STI, & MANSON, at thei at Room, 
Bi Me wtreet St. James‘esquare, EARLY IN FEBRUARY, 
ik HE REMAINING FINISHED PICTURES 
and SKETCHES, all of cebinets size, of that high] p talented 
Painter of British scenery, Mr. O NNOR, deceas 


THE CHEVALIER BACH’S COLLECTION OF 


PICTURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
Nie SE St. James’s-square, IN MARC 
Hie SELECT COLLECTION of ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, and FLEMISH PICTURES, of the Chevalier 
BACH, of Danzig. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR D. WILKIE, R.A. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to acquaint 
the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that IN APRIL they will SELL 
by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, 


HE BEAUTIFUL WORKS of that inimitable 
Painter, and most distinguished ornament of the Royal 
Academy, Sir DAVID WILKIE, deceased. 

This Collection ‘comprises Oil Paintings and Sketches, and a 
large assemblage of the most exguiaite Drawings in Water 
Colours, and Sketches in pen and black lead; spotading the 
almost invaluable Series made during his last tour in the 

urther particulars will be duly announced. 











CJan.§ 
LEET STREET, LONDO 


Mr. L. A. LEWis "wil SELL LL by AUCTION, on on THURSDuy, 
[THE L LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN j including 


s London, by St 2 vols. 
Chronicle black fetter Saker Hilaee rice iat! —. once 
—Holy Bible, black setter. 1541—Holy Bible, wy ma zol 
and other B: Bibles—Ch rnock’s V 

stone 


copy, in a hy em 

oRsely STionented, Bond in russia— 

elyn's Sylv: emoirs, 

Works, 3 vols.—Lord Orford's "Works, 5 vols.—C ‘ooke’ 

) vols. and Atlas of Plates—Sir William Jones's Works, 6 y, 

aron Turner's H ov of England, 5 vols.—Chalmers”™ M 

— ean of noel, 2vo uckland’s felvee Diluviana—Le ay 
‘opographical Dictionary of England and Wales, 7 vals 

Watts’s fache, 6 vols. large paper—Henry’s Bible, 

yy Works, 7 vols. — Curtis’ 's Botanical Magazine, compsy 

o the The ener’ s —— Woburnensis— 
ortraits, 12 vols.—Dibdin's Typogra: y fat i 

Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 ba “Ades a aga Po 

Bibliographical Gecamertn, 300 .—Bi tion th 

Bibliomania, blue mor.—Clarke’s ‘Travels, 11 vols, — 

10 vols. large paper, Fuseli’s plates, fine copy, in Tassia— ewe 

Smollett, and a ‘Ado phus’s Eiistosy of i, and. 16 vols, 








per— Hobe rtson’s "Historic rical Works. 

30 nson’s Works, 12 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 
Commonwealth, 4vols. gee Israeli’s Charles, 

moirs, 5 vols.—Dodd: dridge’s Works, 10 vols. large paper— 
Works, 8 8 vols. large paper—V Vovaues and Travels, &c, 


————<—<—<—<—<—<—=> 

ONG ANNUITIES and ANNUITIES 

TERMINABLE IN 1359. Holders of the above will bear 

in mind that these Annuities will oupive in 18 years, and wil 

conpagmenty, if prudent, insure to themselves for the whole 

period of their lives a continuance of the amount (pf annuit 

they are now receiving from the above stocks. Toe fect $0 de 
sirable an object, and which may preserve man 
Age from utter pei buta oman Annaal 

particulars of which may be had 





TALL IIE RS SUBSCRIPTION READING 
ROOMS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 
ing and a Writing Room, a Stranger’s Room for the use of 
Members and their friends, Dressing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 
diate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 
to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
tooms. ‘lo the advantages and convenience afforded by these 
Rooms the attention of Clergymen and Country Gentlemen is 
in particular invited. The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 
per Annu. 
—_ __*s* It is intended to limit the es “ Members to 150, 
Just published, GRA <om 
Dp» ANIELL’S BOOK- BUYER'S ANNUAL 
for 1342; or, CATALOGUE of Valuable and Important 
‘OND-HAN1) BOOKS, in good condition, on Sale at very low 
by EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dishsauar re. 
. D.’s Annual Catalogues are well worthy of notice, 
c oniaiaing from Ten to “Ywelve Thousand Volumes o Kod gE 
Greek and Latin Classics, and Miscellaneous Engl'sh and Fo- 
reign Literature, with many articles that are old, pennee, and 
curious in the varions departments, and all mar ked at prices 
which (condition considered) vie with any of the Catalogues or 
Monthly Lists submitted to the public. Collections are also 
laced ‘under the following heads :—America—Architecture— 
Jutch—k mblems—F rene h—-German—Ireland—Italian—Maps— 
Mathematics— Medicine, Sures sry, &c.—Music and Dancing— 
Painting s—| ooks of Pri s, Galleries, &c.—Scotland—Theatres, 
&e. &c. Persons residing in the Country may have the Cata- 
logue sent immediate ‘ly, per post, by sending a line to the pub- 
lishe isher, # ind enclosing ‘Ten Peony worth of Postage Stamps. 


Just published, gratis and postage free, 
. —— x 

VHE PROSPECTUS of the NEW SYSTEM 
for SUPPLYING Families and Book Societies in all parts 
of the United Kingdom with all the NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
offering the following unprecedented advantages, is just pub- 
ished, gratis, and postage free. Being wholly unconnected 
with any metropolitan delivery of publications, the nee sup- 
ply is devoted to the use of Country Subscribers. ‘The distance 
of the establishment from the City being much nearer than the, 
west end of the metropolis, the materia ul expense to a © ountry” 
reader in carriage and porterage is consider: ably reduced, ar- 
Tangements having been made with the various carriers and 
coach proprietors to that effect. ‘Terms may be had on appli- 
cation to the Librarian of the Camberwell New Public Subscrip- 

tion Library, € ‘amberwell-green. 


Sales by 2 Auction. 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
a et, = anies’s-square, on TUESDAY, Jan. ith, at One 


cis 
i us "Sn MALL LIBRARY, removed from the 
Res ides ene of AN OFFICER of RANK, deceased ; com- 
-4 bone t Grose’s Works—Macklin’s Bible—Encyclopadia Britan- 
—Plo van Amstel’s Works—Atlases; and the Standard 
Wi orks in English and Pre neh Literature. 
May be viewed two days s pre ceding, and Catalogues had. 


Pic TURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
stree it, 9 James’s-square, on SATURDAY, Jan, 15th, at One 


prec 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH PIC- 
TURES, tee Property of a GENTLEMAN: comprising Speci- 
mens of the followin; ere ae — 
Primaticcio, ie mp, 
Domenichiuo, @ 7 Meulin, i Met, 
Asselyn, Jechar, 
Pestitonhew, on 
Wouvermans, Paptiste, 
sries of beautiful Friezes in Chiaro-scuro, admirably 
adapted for a Hall or Library, which were brought from Rome 
vy an English Nobleman,. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PICTURES FROM DRESDEN, 

By_ Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Roo: 
‘King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, January 22, 
at One precisely, 

SMALL but CHOICE COLLECTION of 
ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PIC- 

TURES, recently received from DRESDEN; comprising a Pair 

of Sacred subjects—beautiful Works of Francesco Francia—a 

Village Scene, with Figures; a capital Work of Teniers, and a 

Rocky Scene, the companion—a Merry-making, a ca’ ital work 

of Du hatel ; and specimens we x following great Masters :— 

Carracci, ifemmelinck, P. Potter, 

Schiavone, V. Dyck, Sachsleven, 

Canaletti, A ger Meer, De Wi ia J.de Hensch, 

P. Panuini, P. Du Jardin, V.derMeulin, 

May be viewed ine aage preceding, ‘at Catalogues had, 





enerally 

















hem 

A. Kauffman, 
Gainsborough, 
Powell. 





Asselyn, 
Foye, 





{THE LATE MR. JOHNSON’S COLLECTION. 
By_ Messrs. yw wt . MaANeor at et, Gest Room, 
‘King-atreet, § t, S EARLY 
Re EXTENSIVE "COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES, chiefly of the Dutch and English Schools, se- 
lected with a view to agreeable subjects. ‘The very celebrated 
enuine Garrick Cup of Shakspeare’s Mulberry-tree, and very 
interesting Relics relating to Shakspeare, Garrick, and the 
Drama. Also a large assemblage of Antique Gems, Snu xes, 
Watches, Two superb ivory Tankards, about Thirty Violins by 
the best Cremonese, German, and English makers, and various 
objects of art and taste. 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
OF A DISTINGUISHED VIRTUOSO. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, IN APRIL, 
HE CABINET of ITALIAN PICTURES, 
Marbles, Bronzes, Gems, and Proof Engravings, collected 
by a man of refined taste. 
CABINET OF DUTCH PICTURES, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
ing-street, St. James's-square, IN ‘PRI L, 
ae CHOICE CABINET of PICTURES, 


by Flemish and Dutch Masters, many of them from cele- 
brated Collections. The Property of an Amateur in the North. 


OTICE.—MRS. MARTHA PEARSE, late 

of Storey-gate, Westminster, and Clonsinnibeanare. —If 

the goods left at our wi ag " = the year 1837, are not taken 
away in or before Fea T, 1842, they will e perem 
torily SOLD by Messrs. c HRISTIE & MANSON, by Rite TION 

at t 29 Rooms, King-street, St. James's, to pay the expenses 


ther 
C. TOWN & EMANUEL, 











103, New Bond-street, 
Ist Jan. 1842. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on ‘TUESDAY, January 11, and Four following days, 


FINE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, com- 


prising many valuable Works in Theology and General 
Literature, including, a Portion of the LIBRARY of-a GEN- 
» y F EMAN; among which are, Fox's Acts and fs 
vols. calf—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 4 oy 
morocco elegant—Scott's Border Antiquities, 2 vols. russia—Poli 
Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. fine copy, calf—Nov. Testamentum 
Gr. W etstenii, 2 vols.—Cave. Historia Literaria, 2 vols. calf— 
Nem 3 Preserv: ative agai nst Popery, 3 vols.—Lightfoot's Works, 

vols.—Henry’s Bible, 5 vols. calf—Scheuchzer Physique Sacrée, 
H pen —Bacon’s W orks, B. L.—ENCYCLOP®DIA METROPOLI- 
TANA, 20 vols.—Jol:nson's Dictionary, by ‘Todd, 4 vols. russia— 
Patrick, Lowt kc. Commentary, 8 vols. calf—D’ Oyly pad 
Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Baxter’s Works, by Orme, 23 vols.—Chal 
mers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. half russia — Buffon’: 3 
Natural History, by Wood, 20 vols. calf extra—Hume and Smol- 
lett'’s England, by Hughes, 17 vols. calf extra—Lightfoot’ s Works, 
by Pitman, 13 vols,—Hutchinson’s Works, 12 vols. calf—Bing- 
ham’s Origines Ecclesiasticw, 10 vols.—Waterland’s Works, 12 
vols.—Owen on the Hebrews, 7 vols.—Newton’s (Bp.) Works, 9 
vols.—Gibbon’ s Roman Empire, 8 vols. calf exleat Cheteene® 
Enc lish Poets, 21 vols. calf extra—Swift’s Works, 19 vols. calf— 
Galerie du Musée Fapeleem, par Filhol, 10 vols. mor. elegant— 
Clarke's Travels, 11 vols. calf—British Essayists by ¢ halmers, 
45 vols. russia— Shakspeare’ s Works, by Manley Wood » 14 vols. 
—Hannah nw Ay Works, 19 » vols. half russia—several Black 
Letter Bibles, & 








PREPARING FOR SALE. 
A large Collection of MODERN NOVELS and 


ROM ANCES, being the duplicates of a respectable Circulating 
Library. 


A VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY, the pro- 


perty of a Gentleman removing from the Temple. 


A Fine Collection of ANCIENT and MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, with a few CABINET PAINTINGS by the Old 
Also, A Large Collection of BOOKS in Quires, 


consisting of some very Valuable Remainders. 


Messrs. S. & Son also beg to announce, that they have received 
instructions from the Assignees of Messrs. BANCKS & CO. 
Booksellers, Manchester, to Re for immediate Sale, an ex- 
tensive Assortment of various Printing Papers, together with 
several Valuable Remainders in Quires. Catalogues of which 
me 1 ane ) ee ee 5 hg Otices ay Patera ° 
wlicitor, 80, mbard-stree . t ° 

chester; and at the —" on _ 





b rsonal application or by letter (pre-paid), st: 
by. "Aneuitant apa amount of An iuity, addres “= vatined i ae 
tan AR FAMILY ENDOWMENT AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chethene-glees. Black (friars, 
pond on. 


OVERNMENT LONG and TERMINABLE 
NNUITIES—The attention of the Holders ofthe ahore 
Annuities, which 4: in the Years 1859 and 1860, is directed t 
the elaborate an ong- -publi chee Rates of the PROMOTER 
LIFE ASS Tet and ANNUITY COMPANY, for Dereunrey 
Sum and DEF ERRED ANNUITIES; by which ata present mode 
rate sacrifice from their Incomes, they can secure, when the 
above Funds shall terminate, either a certain Sum or an Annuity 
during the remainder of the Holder's Life. 


9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
red b acta} et of Parliamen 
ADVANTAGES OF til His S LIFE ASSURANCE 


In addition to the subsent =~ inital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0002. per annum, yearly i increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avai ble 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

e Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured, and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division Sy 
o Entry — or charges beyond the Stamp for the 

Premiums payable half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Assurances granted upon ~—e up to the age of 80. 

Tables upon cale of ‘payment. 

Policies at this Office purchased by the Soeur “s 

Advances made on Policies when their value exceeds 50, 

Policies assigned as a bona fide security, not void by death 
from suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. In case of death 
by the above causes, the value of Policies not assigned, allowed. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 

when the least present outlay is desirable, the Tables and 
Rates of the Argus Office will be found to be particularly favour. 


able to the assured. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Sea aaeeee. 
Advantazes offered by this Association 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. fy total profits, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years. 

The Profits respectively a jotted may be received by the 
Assured in present ey or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Pelicy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000, or up 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of atteud- 
ing. and voting at all General Meetings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than thow 
adopted by a large number of Oilices, but are such as to aflord 
ample Security to the Assured. W. 'M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


us LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LONDON. nagers. 
Charles pale Esq. Chair man. 
—— Burnie, ksq. ~~ 





M. SAWARD, Sec, 

















Hon. ht, Lindsay. 
Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esa. 
Brice Pearse, jun, Esq 
Charles Richard. Poles Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq 

{ise e George ‘Thornton, Bs 

George Smith Thornton, 

A MILNE, Actuary. 

LOW RATES, PAR TOOPAT ION IN PROFITS. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 

to inform the public ve ings 8 Rates, on Young 4 
lower than those of many other O' Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons Prin Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medi 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions of 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office 

‘ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Oifice, » in Core 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Crai No. 6, \Se 
beck-street, Cavendish-square, of any of 
Agents for the Sun Fire Office, 


Bovveste. 
jun. Esq. 





a and at 


also 
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AN, § a 
— ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, NEW ZEALAND COMPANY.—TERMS of NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
JRSDay, P 70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross tablished MENT OPE abet PRELIMINARY LANDS inthe SETTLE- Price 4s. 

. inv. Directors. d Ald of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. ETTERS from ABROAD to KINDRED at 
cluding Matthias Attwood, 4 Fis ag ep et —. . tee Somes, Ea. r HOME. 
Steve? ©, Stasle Clarke, . F.R.S. R. Henshaw nee one Esq. Deputy Correo. Commas eo By MISS SEDGWICK. 
m,2 A N . | J, Pett t, Esq. . 7 — 80, 
ef, ao Wiles Colton. Es . vas 5 corte Shum Storey, Esa. Viscount Ingestrie, M.P. Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. Pygerive vanes. : By Joanna Baillie. Price 2s. 

's Eddy. +s. Esa. C. Hampden Turner, Esq. ae } 5 

Boydell William Davia, 4a.. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. H. A. Aglionby, Esq. M.P. Sir William Molesworth, Bart. ” Edward Moxon, hy pee ma mehaiened 
Vols. fing JA. . R. Tucker. Secretary. ‘ John Et i aa Alexander Nairne, Esq. Tos ie were 
n, 3 vols, i Public is directed to t Moderat. : ne ° le ust published, price 7s, c 
el Rec The attention of tbls Company, which ure founded upon | Charles Buller, sq. MP." | Sir George Sinclair, Bart. GYPT UNDER THE ROMANS. 
etlameous Favies verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards aylor Copeland, Esq. tobn Abel Smith, Eoq. M.P. . By SAMUEL SHARPE 
Voy. be -P. . ° , -4 
ue Oe ences may be otheted, with the Company on the Return Russell al Esq. ant Frederick James Tolle- 1. EARLY HISTORY OF EGYPT. Price 12s. 6d. bds. 
Lent), rn Syste. ican Office arenot, as in mutual Assur- | John Hine, Esq. mache, M.P. 2. EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 4s. 6d. bas. 
iy Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and i, Hutt Ba. ad Esq Archer Willis, Rea. Esa Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
dy { . : 7 that : es, 7 0. Frede oung, . i ; 
comple, even, ie ee Fag Cd ded, the ‘Assured. with bo Go vsceonthes ~~ MP. In a few days, in2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated by Original 





loss, p ig the g 
wet further security of a resp 
distinct from the Assured. 





of a large paid-up Capital, 
ib) body of P iet 








1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company here- 
by give notice, that a limited number of allotments of prelimi- 
nary lands, each of which consists of three sections, viz., one 


Dr > 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE and the 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ‘in the Spring of 1838: with Remarks 














ur, 3y, i ii ine: ication a acre of Town Land, fif $ - ent History, Prese ‘Lassi iquiti 
= mera nea re Zeta icing ceca | Sea cod ara wane Wns fengurees La me an.ems be | op in Nase str” Prwen dele ood Clase Antied 
ois J en principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. pam Second Settlement of Nelson. The price of each allot- wun Ble py Wy Bip, of Coldwell, — 
i. ment is 300/. Hliam ckw Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pa all, 
© paper. 2. These allotments were unsold when the general ballot for ndon. 
Godwin NITED KINGDOM LPS ASPURANCE peeety of choice was held on the 30th ‘August last; neverthe- 8, New Burli t J 3. 18 
epys’ Me. COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-p ee Patt Dall. ¢ Paclis ess the numbers which represent them in the original Regist y im Suriington-street. Jan. 8. 1843. 
t—Howe' This Joint Stock Company, a a y Act o f ar iament, | of applications were placed in the wheel with all t e otber num- R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
> without limited responsibility, a age be e most perfec t secunty bers, and the unsold numbers were drawn promiscuously with NOW READY: 
= finan ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which bas | those which had been previously disposed of; consequently to| 1. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
IT attended it, since its a > ee the large accu- | each of the unsuld numbers definite rights of priority of choice to LE VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 
TIES mulation of Premiums which has taken p ace. 1 Meeti (distinct im respect to each of the sections above described), | thor of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 3 
veael LL) Ist Jiuttion of one hall to the sums paid by the Stoel : bare bore nae ed by the ballot. bh di vols. 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations ; ‘ 
$, and wil] declared an D e 2 . Until further notice, any party, or his agent, attending at - RoE" y > CHELSE :PIT 
the whole holders, and appropriated to those holding pererences at ae the New Zealand House on any Thavténs.ot three o'clock abs Rr 2. wy y ogee OF bi ey meaty AL. By the 
if annuity ticipating uate, & — sont per = = a nag ~d = and producing the receipt of the Company's Bankers, Messrs. | Rev. G. R. GLE! ae uthor RA H DIN: RY DP Kix oo 
ect $0 de. their policies, so that the ai —— to Ont, moakin 200 “2 cry, Smith, Payne & Smiths, for 300/., will be entitled to draw, inthe | | 3. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY PC PULAR DE- 
ons in Old for the previous five years, om en} te ing it = | a ly one | Presence of the Court of Directors. from a wheel in which the | LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of ‘ The Thames 
‘nt will be The Premiums are nevertheless very st eet bes aie = registry numbers of all unsold allotments have been deposited, | and its Tributaries.” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
sly, either half of them, when the Insurance is for life, nee paid for the | with special precautions for their security and for the fairness | Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 
@ age of first five years after the date of the petiey. eer it of the proceeding. ‘Ihe register of the original ballot will then 4. THE MIRZA, By James Morigr, Esq., Author of 
ie Secte. Insurances may be effected on lives however , advanced; | show to the party drawing any number, to what rights of priority | ‘ Hajji Baba.’ &c. 3 vols. 
URANCE [| and the credit for five years is found particularly convenient | of choice he is entitled. 5. MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; or, 
ween) ike myn Pe cries 4. Applicants, therefore, will obtain preliminary. allotments, | pEREGRINATIONS with UNCLE TIM, and MR. BOSKY, of 
Annuities are granted on the Ce pera mance Public in th on precisely the same terms, with respect to price and the | [1 TTLE BRITAIN. DKYSALTER. By GEORGE DANIEL. 
ne The facilities afforded by this Company tothe Public in these | Chances of priority of choice, as original purchasers. . it : i < sech " 
C t, that it bviousl moral dut: . . A a . 2 vols, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c., 
NABLE and other respects at oeaananell pe 3 SS Caviepeny © yo ed 5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice | jncluding several imiles of rare and unique Old Prints 
h in every parent, not possessed of a fortune, but in the enjoy- | which were attached to each by the original ballot, may be seen ; y 
the abore ment of an income however moderate, to insure his Life for a | ot the New Zealand Honse, on application to the Secretary. ALSO, JUST READY : 
OMOTE: gm which may yield a provision to his family, 6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same pri ileges,| DE MONTFORT; or, THE OLD ENGLISH NOBLE- 
ercan RATES OF PREMIUMS. in respect to an allowance for cabin passengers (not Orcesdiny MAN: a Noveu. 3 vols. 
= £0 Age% Without Profits, £1 18 5 With Profits, £2 2 11 percent. | 25 per cent. on the purchase money), as those who bought allot- | Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
when th 7) s = 230 . 282 do. ments before the genera! ballot. 3 ‘ Publisher én Dedinary to Her Masesh 
n Ann od war’) = oo 2W1 7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be entitled : + 
~ ae 460 to delegate their rights of choice to any Agent whom they may 


RD, Sec, 


PANY, 
ANCE 


ao o 613 . . 6179 
inf tion will be afforded on application to the Re- 
det bisecters. Edwa Bord. Esq. and Lk. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Surgeon— Frederic! Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

















nominate ; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will bu ex- 
ercised on their behalf by the officers of the Company. 
By order of the Court, 
New Zealand House, JOHN WARD, Secretary. 
Broad-street Buildings, Ist Jan. 1842. 






NHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, HUNT- 

ING MRS. P. A Tale, founded on Facts. Intended as 

a Christmas Box for those who wish to begin the New Year 

without her. re edition, with En pavings, an, Se. 6d. cloth gilt. 
0. 


ndon : Simpkin, Marshall & 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A OY NE, OE EY N: 





Just published, fep. 8v 5s. 6d. a new edition of 


‘0. price 
T= STAR in the EAST. By the Rev. GEO, 










































1 assured Enrolled under Acts of Parliament, passed the 10th of AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. OLIVER, D.D., D.P.G.M. for Lincolnshire. 
ra Toe ay euetics, for MUTUAL. ASSURANCE of LIVES, By Mrs. A. T. THOMSON, Also, by the same learned Author, 
‘vats ENDOWMENTS, and ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King | A¥thor of * Memoirs of Henry VIII.’ ‘Constance,’ &c. 3vols.| The History of Initiation, in Twelve Lectures, 
stimated William-street, Londo’ Directors. + p ALSO. JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
’ field, " R. Ingham, Esq. THE MAN OF FORTUNE: a Nove. By Mrs. GORE, . rs d and Sermon. 
sey Are ri Brats Est Jceeph anion, Esa. Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ * The Peeress,’&c. 3 vols, ef of the Witham Lo Be, 0 
ity William Cash, 5 8, Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. I. ae Se P d Jewels, a Sermon, 
—e pe ye THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. By the Author of ‘ Temp- eens Furniture, an 8, 
ye Pot a= ~~" Richard Shortridge, Esq. wae” Sam, Cuteeeye The Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonry, in 
— juseph Hargraves Say a ae e ¢ Twelve Lectures. 8vo. 10s. 6d. r 
Tees HEED, Ds Directors MADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARIES AND LETTERS. | ""yitory of Freemasonry, from 1829 to 1841. 
ment. J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | ‘Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S,_ | The publication of the First, Velome of thie werk will take place | io. as. ¢ 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. » A oerry Catharn, Pubitoben 18, Or boroash- Hichard Spencer, Bookseller, 314, High Holborn. 
is 50l, Members whose Premiums became due on the Ist Instant Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. pe 
e olde ye reminded that the same must be paid within Thirty days Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
|, allowed, rom that time. _ senate < : : 2 5 " 
debt ais Tnatution, Ghat ot Nlembers being ables to secure, the On the 29th January will be published, price EticHTEENPENCE, the First Number of 
benefit of their Policies to Nominees, free of any charge. e 
ty favour. hole of the Profits are divided among its Members. "ihe first TI | 9 
yi Eridon will take place in December next. “ AINS VW OR d S MAGAZ INE, 
are Maree or Members eld on the seh ultimo. aed every other Y OF 
5. rs. e 5 + y 4 
YER lformation maybe ies by applying at Se Office, or of A MONTHLY MISCELLAN 
Trees in e Country. 
SE thou. JOSEPH Mansi,se. | ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND ART; 
5 ° + rT 
A BARGAIN IN BOOKS Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, 10 vols. HAN 
Bd Ney pete = eaten get eg es And illustrated with Designs on Steel and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKS: K. 
b t 3,( REPRINTED VERBATIM FROM 4 
ed amon; Hix s vols, svo., with Memoir, &c. by LORD REDESDALR. the CONTAINING THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
d by the fases Edition revised ané Cy ~~) Te ete gy! > SWORTH 
ynual Pre- 3, Esq.. and publis' y the late r. Cadell, in vols. T r 
: . cloth lettered, 16s. 6d.; published at 2/. 10s. 1836. 
aT arin. cy cloth ~ ie word that a ot ef I 2 ie corvesil printed and A NEW W ORK BY MR. AIN +] 
of "sttead- f in every respect was nerer before offered to the TO BE ENTITLED 
0 Public at anything near so low a price as 16s. 6d. ; ; “ “ . f et tl 
a 1S See S fant cel Mole TILE MISER’S DAUGHTER: a Tale of the Times of Hogarth. 
“han i ~ : n ur 
Actuary. extremely low), published (Gratis) every month, may be had With TWO ILLUSTRATIONS on Steel by GEORGE ae ee ony 
[ETY {poet free) in any Ld mt the anes, Ky Bork, om the day of And Contributions from several of the most distinguished Writers of the a a 
AP BOOK WAREHOUSE. “GREAT PIAZZA, 7EN «w i i i Magazine of his own. There is hardly a literary man 
r i f NT- that Mr. Ainsworth is on the eve of starting a Maga 
Gir Book eae ener eee Teremeee of the dex pt -y3 t— for the editorship of a monthly =. fact which has been abundantly proved by the great success 
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COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE. 





ON THE FIRST 


OF FEBRUARY 


Will be issued a Volume, to be continued every other Month, of 


QA Hew Evition of Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, 


Collated with the Original Editions, and comprising Notes, Biography, and a History of the Origin and Progress of Dramatic 
Performances in England. 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,’ &c. &c, 
In Eight Handsome demy Octavo Volumes. 


Price 12s, per Volume, being 4/. 16s. for the Complete Work, including the Biography, History, &c. 
The issue will commence with the Second Volume, as the first will contain the Biography, History of the Drama, §c. 





To prove the necessity of such an undertaking, Messrs. Whittaker & Co. have requested Mr. Collier to draw up a Pamphlet on the subject, in which will be 
found much curious and new information relating to the Plays and Poems. A Second Edition of this Work is just issued, under the following title : 


REASONS FOR A NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE'’S WORKS, 


Containing notices of the defects of former impressions, and pointing out the lately acquired means of illustrating the Plays, 
Poems, and Biography of the Poet. 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,’ &c. &e. 


Second Edition, with Additions. Demy Cctavo. 


Ina Wrapper. Price 1s. 





The following Extracts from the Pamphlet will show some of the points that induce that gentleman to enter upon so arduous an undertaking ; and the Publishers 
may say for him, that it is not a task performed merely at their request, but is the result of a life of labour and love bestowed on the Dramas and Poems, 


Text of the Author. 


‘In an undertaking of the kind, no point is of so much importance as to settle the text 
of the author; and notwithstanding the pains bestowed upon the language of Shakespeare, 
from the days of Rowe to the present time, I shall be able to show that his Editors have 
done much that they ought not to have attempted, as well as left undone much that they 
ought to have accomplished. They have been guilty of serious offences of omission as well 
as of commission; and this may be said with all due respect for their labours and their 
learning, for the industry with which they have at times prosecuted their inquiries, and 
for the acuteness and knowledge many of them have displayed in the investigation of dis- 
puted questions. It is of course impossible to bestow too great pains on ascertaining and 
tixing the true reading of Shakespeare; and minute and patient accuracy of comparison of 
the old copies, quarto and folio, printed in his lifetime or soon afterwards, is indispensable. 
This is the most sacred part of the duty of an Editor, and the absence of that minute and 

tient accuracy is unpardonable in any person who undertakes the task of producing an 

impression of the works of such an author.” * 


Printed Authorities. 


“I shall with the most plodding diligence go over every line, word, and letter of each 
play or poem, in order to be sure that the new edition corresponds with the ancient copies, 
as far as they are to be followed, and that no syllable is passed over or omitted that can be 
corrected or recovered. Upon this task I have more or less been employed for many years, 
as I was able to procure copies of the original editions; but of late I have enjoyed 
facilities for the purpose of going through the plays again, and of completing my under- 
taking, such as, | may confidently assert, no other Editor ever possessed.” 


Duke of Devonshire’s and Lord Francis Egerton’s Libraries. 

“‘The moment it was mentioned to the Duke of Devonshire (to whose kindness in other 
respects I owe much) that I had engaged to produce so important a work as a new edition 
of Shakespeare, and that frequent reference to his Grace’s matchless dramatic library would 
be of essential service, the Duke at once insisted that I should take home with me every 
early edition of Shakespeare in his library, that I might be able to finish my collations at 
leisure, and under all possible advantages. Such an excess of confidence I was not prepared 
to expect, even from the Duke of Devonshire; but of course I was most happy to accept so 
extraordinary a favour.” * 

** But the Duke of Devonshire is not the only nobleman to whom I am indebted in this 
respect. Lord Francis Egerton would have required no example of the kind to prompt him 
to do anything in his power to aid me in this design ; but it so happened that I had directed 
my earliest application to the Duke of Devonshire, and I could not refrain from making 
Lord Francis Egerton acquainted with the fact and its result. When I resorted to the 
noble possessor of the Bridgewater Library, I was met with a proposal that I should be 
furnished from thence with all the plays, poems, or tracts, that would contribute to my 
purpose.” * . 

Carelessness of Collation. 

“ From a comparison of some of the plays, as they stand in the first folio, with modern 

copies, I shall now proceed to establish how carelessly former editors have executed the 

'y, but hanical work of collation. 1 shall not refer to dramas of which there are 
several old quarto editions, which would have required exact examination, and might pos- 
sibly have somewhat distracted the attention of the commentators, but to those printed for 
the first time in the folio of 1623, where an editor, as far as regards collation, had no more 
to do than to take care that his text follows that of the single ancient impression under his 
eye, with only occasional reference to the second folio of 1632.” * * 


Shakespeare's Poems. 

‘*In order to render the present edition of Shakespeare complete, it is intended to in- 
clude the whole of his poems, which, like the plays, will be most accurately collated with 
the oldest and most authentic impressions. The ‘ Venus and Adonis’ will be printed from 
the quarto of 1593; the ‘ Lucrece’ from the quarto of 1594; the ‘Sonnets’ from the quarto 
of 1609 ; and ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’ from the octavo of 1599, compared with the reprint 
of 1612, omitting the poems by other authors, fraudulently inserted by the bookseller, to 
which it is acknowledged Shakespeare has no claim. ¥ 

“IT have some new evidence of his right to the rest in a manuscript of the time, to which 
I before referred, where the poems are inserted with Shakespeare’s initials at the end: and 











| I may take this opportunity of saying how importantly om manana will assist us in 


understanding and explaining hitherto disputed passages.” 
Notes to the New Edition. 


“‘Having stated all that I consider immediately necessary regarding the text of the pro- 
jected edition of the Works of Shakespeare, it remains to say a few words of the notes 
which will accompany that text. The first care will be to make those notes as few andas 
concise as possible, so that the attention of the reader is diverted from the author as rarely 
and as briefly as is consistent with a clear understanding of his words. The multiplication 
of notes, first committing a blunder, and then endeavouring to correct it, is a most incon- 
venient evil attending the perusal of many of the editions of Shakespeare, and has often 
led the admirers of his writings to wish that they had never sustained the misfortune of 
comment and illustration. The method an editor ought to pursue is clearly this :—to settle 
the true reading; then to form an accurate judgment whether that reading is intelligible; 
and thirdly, if g note be required, to say no more than is necessary. On these plain prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to proceed. Information upon temporary allusions, obsolete 
customs, and peculiar manners, will at times be wanted, but here also brevity and clearness 
will be studied. 

** The introductory matter to each play will commonly be entirely new. Much informa- 
tion respecting the origin of Shakespeare’s plots, as well as the performance of his dramas, 
has been acquired since the publication of Malone’s edition by Boswell, and it will be care- 
fully collected, properly arranged, and placed perspicuously, but compendiously, before 
the reader, in order that he may be deficient in no point of knowledge, and that whenever 
a doubt arises, he may refer with fid to our projected edition for the removal of it. 

“Of late years a much wider range and more intellectual system of criticism upon 
Shakespeare has been introduced; and at the head of this class of commentators on his 
spirit and poetry may be placed our countryman Coleridge. To a series of his Lectures on 
the productions of our great dramatist I first listened, more than twenty years ago, taking 
and preserving notes of all that fell from him. Much depended with him upon the impulse 
of the moment, and what has been published since his death, sometimes gives but an out- 
line of his thoughts, and of the manner in which they were expressed. Of these I shall not 
omit to avail myself. What may have been well and justly said by German critics, espe- 
cially by such men as Tieck and Schlegel, will also be brought under the reader's notice, 
taking care, however, not to obtrude the rhapsodical outpourings of their extravagant and 
ignorant imitators, whether abroad or at home.” © ® 


Life of Shakespeare. 


“ The biography of Shakespeare, and the relations subsisting between him and his con- 
temporaries, will form an important portion of our first volume. In order to render it as 
complete and perfect as possible, I shall resort to no second-hand authorities, but shall 
examine the original sources of information, from the register of his baptism to the proof 
of his will. Of late years, and even within the last few months, many new facts, of great 
interest with reference to Shakespeare’s life and residence in London, have been brought to 
light; and we shall of course take care that none of them, however minute, are omitted 
Some points of the history of our great dramatist must still rest upon reasoning and con- 
jecture, but not a few particulars, which in the time of Malone were mere matters of spe- 
culation, have since been distinctly ascertained. Although Malone went on, nearly to the 
day of his death, collecting such materials as he could procure, he never (as far as any 
printed evidence remains to us) was able to add anything important to his previous st« 
of information, and expired, leaving the biography of Shakespeare to be completed by 
Boswell, from the scattered papers which devolved into hishands,” * * 


Origin of our Stage and Drama. 


“In order that nothing may be wanting to the completeness of the undertaking, I shall 
introduce the biography of our great poet by a succinct history of the origin, rise, and 
progress of dramatic performances in this country, that every reader may be acquainted 
with the precise condition of our stage and its poetry, at the time when Shakespeare first 
beeame connected with it. This part of the subject will necessarily embrace notices of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, regarding whom I shall have to offer much 
that will be new and interesting to the philologist, the antiquary, and the general reader. 
The object is to include in eight volumes octavo as faultless a text of Shakespeare's plays 
and poems as can be established, ac panied by everything necessary to a full under- 
standing of his works, and a just estimate of his character.” 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1842. 
REVIEWS 





The Fifty-ninth Report of the Visiting Justices 
of the Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. The 
Resident Physician’s Report, and the Report 
of the Chaplain, 1841. 

Tut Hanwell Lunatic Asylum has been the 

theatre of an experiment, which will not impro- 

bably produce an entire change in the treatment 
of insanity. 

The Report before us gives the results of a 
total abandonment of all personal restraints, ex- 
cept by occasional seclusion, in the treatment of 
above 900 lunatics of every degree and character 
of disease. Chastisement and coercion, till within 
the last few years the habitual mode of treating 
the insane, exist no longer in the largest lunatic 
asylum in the empire :—one moreover where 
the class of patients being exclusively from the 

rer orders of society, bodily restraints might 
apie most of all requisite, and mental 
or moral influences the least hopeful. Never- 
theless, sleeves, coercive chairs, leg-locks and 
straitwaisteoats have been superseded for above 
two years, by the appliances of skill and kindness. 

Hanwell is neither the only nor the first ex- 
periment of the disuse of restraints, but it has 
there been made in the most unqualified man- 
ner and on the largest scale; and as the new 
system has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, the results of another year’s experience 
are of great interest. 

The Visiting Justices, in a brief preliminary 
Report, very ably drawn up, state that the ques- 
tion whether the non-coercive system had been 
too rashly pursued, underwent prolonged dis- 
cussion before the Court, at the Michaelmas Quar- 
ter Sessions of last year, when it was resolved 
to defer decision until the Court should have the 
benefit of the more lengthened experience and 
matured judgment of the Visiting Justices, Dan- 
ger, both to the insane and to their attendants, 
appears to have been the objection mainly raised 
tothenew system. The decision of the Visiting 
Justices is now given in the following words :— 

“But do the means which are now adopted at 
Hanwell offer an equal security against the dangers 
to which every institution, and especially every large 
institution for the insane is liable? Are they suf- 
ficient to guard, not with absolute certainty, but with 
reasonable hope, against danger, equal at least to the 
mode of management for which it has been sub- 
tituted? The Visiting Justices beg to answer dis- 
tinetly in the affirmative; and to state, as the result 
of their experience, that notwithstanding the many 
obstacles, with which the non-restraint system has 
had to struggle, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
have unavoidably attended the transition from one 
system to another, notwithstanding all these, and even 
more than these obstacles by which the means have 
been materially weakened that were relied on for 
complete success, that success has fully equalled 
their hopes, and has presented advantages, which in 
their opinion more than compensate the imperfections 
‘o which every human contrivance is liable.” 

In reply to the imputation that under the 
guise of humanity, there is more actual cruelty 
in the Hanwell system, than in restraints which 
exasperate the mind and torture the body, they 
state, that by the failure of their system can 
such an imputation alone be justified. 

“It has not failed, but has succeeded; and the 
Visiting Justices have perhaps one of the best proofs 
of its success in the testimonies of the patients them- 
selves, when they are restored to health, and are 
fully alive to the comforts and advantages which 

y have enjoyed under it. The committee are 
accustomed, on their appearing before them, to 
tecelve their discharge, to examine them as to the 
degree of consciousness they possessed during their 
malady, and it has been found that their conscious- 
ness, and their recollection of what had passed, were 





much more distinct and perfect than might be sup- 
posed. In answer to inquiries as to whether they 
were satisfied with their treatment; and whether 
they had anything to complain of, they have uni- 
formly, with but one exception, where a female com- 
plained of having been once struck on the face by a 
nurse, expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with 
the kindness and attention they had received, and in 
some instances in such feeling terms as to convince 
the Visiting Justices that kind treatment is not lost 
upon the insane, but is distinctly and gratefully re- 
collected when they are restored to reason.” 

The Report abounds with a variety of instruc- 
tions as to the detail of management ; many of 
which appear essential to its success: such as 
the perfect unanimity of the officers and atten- 
dants as respects the plan itself;—a point but 
recently achieved at Hanwell. The attendants 
moreover must be powerful in body and kind in 
disposition, and of great forbearance of temper ; 
they must, therefore, be a more highly paid class 
than are ordinarily found in lunatic assylums, 
and they must also be more numerous, viz. one 
to every eighteen patients. Padded rooms are 
required for epileptic patients. ‘The beautiful 
grounds for recreation and gardening, and the 
industrial occupations for those who are suf- 
ficiently recovered to pursue them, form impor- 
tant elements of the system. In fact, no resource 
is neglected of which the effect is to calm the 
feelings, to remove excitement, to appease pas- 
sion, to divert the mind from the topics of its 
disease, and, as the ground-work of all moral 
remedies, to improve and establish bodily health 
and strength. The attention to cleanliness is 
extreme ; nor can a stronger evidence of this be 
given than the fact that thirty thousand gallons 
of water are required for the daily use of the 
establishment. Scrupulous cleanliness in every 
possible respect is among the most rigidly en- 
forced rules ; and a variety of means compatible 
with the perfect freedom of the patient, both 
at night and by day, are adopted, the simplicity 
and general success of which leave little to be 
desired. 

The Resident Physician’s Report enters into 
further detail, and it constitutes one of the best 
comparative accounts of the old and new systems 
we have yet seen. As respects the old mode of 
treatment, it is difficult to rise from the perusal 
of the Report, without a strong conviction that 
coercive appliances are inefficient as a means 
of preventing accidents ; whilst their irritating 
effects on the violent, the alarm they occasion to 
the timid, and their tendency to debase those to 
whom they are applied, creating incurable habits 
of uncleanliness, are evils from which the use of 
restraints have been found inseparable. One of 
the strongest objections to instrumental restraints 
appears to be the liability of the attendants to 
pe the use of them. 


On this point, Dr. Conolly says— 

“ As at that time no reports were ever made, or 
records kept, by the attendants of the patients in re- 
straint ; whilst closets full of instruments of restraint 
were at their command—it was impossible for the 
resident physician ever to know, by night or by day, 
how many of the patients whom it was his duty to 


protect, were in actual bondage. It was curiously 
indicative of the perversion of feeling engendered by 
long familiarity with restraint, that there was no part 
of the asylum in which they were more freely em- 
ployed than in the female infirmary.” ; 
“A young woman, (E. D.), in a state of chronic 
dementia, following attacks of mania which had oc- 
curred six or seven years previously, was found on 
the resident physician’s first visit to the wards after 
his appointment, fastened in her bed by a strap 
round her neck, by a strap round her waist, and by 
straps to her feet. She also had on the sleeves, which 
enveloped her hands in hard leather cases, and her 
hands were also fastened by short straps connected 
with the strap round her waist. She was extremely 
feeble and emaciated ; her skin was in a very irrita- 





ble state. She could not get out of bed, or raise herself 
up, or turn, or lift her hand to her mouth. In this 
state she had been kept for some weeks. No cause 
was assigned, except that she was troublesome— 
that she would undress herself—that she was always 
in mischief. Day by day, with all the caution as- 
sumed to be necessary, one after another of her 
galling restraints was removed. For a short time 
she proved to be mischievous and troublesome in her 
powerless way. She delighted in taking off the 
clothes from her irritable skin, and she preferred 
standing up to lying down upon the irritating straw 
of her bed. She one day broke a pane of glass (being 
still locked up in her room), and squeezed part of 
her superfluous wardrobe through it. This habit was 
discontinued when she was permitted to come into 
the gallery ; but, as she was fond of taking any un- 
appropriated bread, tea, or beer that she found in the 
ward, the infirmary nurse, who had highly disap- 
proved of all the proceedings in the patient's favour, 
contented herself with the milder means of fastening 
a long strap to the waist-strap of the patient's dress, 
and securing her by it to an iron bar, or a bench, or 
a heavy restraint-chair. This thraldom being also 
forbidden, the patient gradually became less trouble- 
some, and being removed to another ward, slowly 
recovered strength, and even became fat. The poor 
girl had been a music-mistress, and in a few weeks 
after her restraints were taken off, she was led to the 
organ in the chapel by the matron, and induced to 
play. This patient is yet in the asylum, imbecile, 
and incapable of employment, but seldom mischievous 
or troublesome.” 

The extreme liability to abuse, which the 
restraint system labours under, arises from the 
saving of trouble which it offers to the at- 
tendant :— 

“ A prolonged maniacal attack is not unfrequently 
characterized by a continual activity and a most in- 
genious disposition to mischief. When restraints 
were employed, these restless and troublesome 
patients were very frequent subjects of it. It pre- 
vented the necessity for the almost continual watch- 
ing required, and which was too irksome to be borne 
by an attendant who could at once be relieved from 
his care by putting the patient’s hands in a leather 
muff, or locking his ankles together. The incon- 
venience then created fell chiefly on the patient ; and 
many such patients were by degrees allowed to be 
either in constant or in very frequent restraint ; 
always greatly to their detriment, and sometimes to 
their entire ruin. The patients now alluded to are 
seldom violent; they are easily amused, and when 
amused are as playful as children: but they are 
irritable, and become uncertain in their temper under 
the annoyance of mechanical restraints.” 

Cases in which extreme severity has been 
used in other asylums are of constant and, we 
regret to find, of recent occurrence. 

* In the course of the year, several patients have 
been admitted in restraints, and many more marked 
with restraints imposed before admission. The 
management of all these cases has proved perfectly 
practicable without restraints.” 

Dr. Conolly states no stronger fact than the 
following, to prove how great a tendency habi- 
tual employment of restraint has to harden the 
feelings of the attendants, and blunt their huma- 
nity, of which, under other circumstances, they 
are by no means destitute :— ; 

“The resident physician cannot forget having 
more than once discovered that dying patients were 
not released from restraints. Even in the restless- 
ness of death their feet were strapped or chained to 
the bedstead, and an order to liberate them seemed 
to occasion surprise.” z 

The resource which is adopted at Hanwell in 
cases of extreme violence is that of seclusion. ! 

“But to secure the advantages of seclusion, it 
must be remembered, that the term is applied to the 
temporary confinement of a lunatic in his own bed- 
room ; sometimes with the light partially excluded, 
sometimes almost entirely; that it must not be 
hastily resorted to ; not carried into effect with anger, 
but steadily accomplished, when persuasion fails, by 
a sufficient number of attendants ; that it must not 
be accompanied with irritating expressions ; nor ap~ 
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plied as a punishment; nor unreasonably prolonged. 
The state of the patient in seclusion should be ascer- 
tained from time to time through the inspection- 
plate; and any appearance of contrition should be 
met with kindness.” 

It seldom fails, it appears, “ to tranquillize the 
patient in a short time, and is generally produc- 
tive of immediate composure.” It is also ob- 
viously a far less exciting course to the others 
than that of the spectacle of an infuriated patient 
running about the ward degraded and irritated 
by the muff or sleeves. The imposition of such 
restraints, moreover, was often accomplished 
only after a severe struggle, always severest 
when restraint was most required; and a revenge- 
ful feeling was usually left in the patient’s mind, 
which does not ensue from seclusion. 

Into the controversy on the relative merits of 
the two systems, the Report, we think, judi- 
ciously, avoids entering, further than by the state- 
ment, that wherever the non-cvoercive system 
has been tried, as at Lincoln, Melton, North- 
ampton, and Lancaster, “it is reported to be 
successful.” While in the cases of complicated 
difficulty, where restraint has been alleged to be 
indispensable, it does not appear that any trial 
of the other system has been ever made,—the 
impossibility of so treating them resting wholly 
on assumption. 

Dr. Conolly rightly says, that he attributes 
the hostile feeling, where it exists against the 
soothing method, to a want of opportunity of 
seeing the questioned system in actual operation, 
and to a forgetfulness, that whether the system 
be right or wrong, its professed object is to avoid 
unnecessary cruelty. We can easily believe that 
to a humane mind, the effect, where successful, 
of an abandonment of severity towards so pitia- 
bly helpless a being as a lunatic, must make a 
man an enthusiast in its favour, nor do we any- 
wise wonder at the Doctor’s somewhat impas- 


sioned testimony to its merits. 

The statistical tables, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer, are of great value, and they are 
compiled with apparent care and skill. 

To the Physician's Report succeeds one from 


the Chaplain, ‘That it is nearly barren of infor- 
mation is to be excused by the shortness of the 
chaplain’s experience, he having been appointed 
to the office within the last few months. If, 
however, he has had no time to cull fruits, he 
has had sufficient at least to become abundantly 
impressed with the difficulties of his task, to 
which he refers no less than six times in as 
many pages. The facts stated are, that ‘the 
far greater number of the patients appear to him 
to have fallen victims to the disease whilst unin- 
structed in the truths of revelation, or at least 
uninfluenced by them.” The Church Service 
shortened to an hour’s duration is used on Sun- 
day morning, and a sermon is preached in the 
afternoon, “ The path of the religious teacher 
of the insane, (the chaplain thinks,) must lie in 
the mean, between excitement and irritation.” 
We should be disposed to think that it ought to 
avoid both, and that unless the teacher be able 
to convey, and the patient to receive consolation 
and soothing influences from religion, there 
must either be incapacity in the one or unfitness 
in the other. “ That a degree of excitement is 
unavoidable in every case,” is an assertion which, 
if correct in the true meaning of the terms used, 
would prove the insane of all grades and de- 
scriptions to be incapable of receiving the calm- 
ing and quiet influences of religion ; a conclusion 
too painful to be accepted, and unquestionably 
too broad for credence, on the authority of so 
brief an experience as that of the chaplain of 
the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

_ The doctrine that “ excitement may, if judi- 
ciously directed, be beneficial in its effects,” is 
one which, applied to lunatics, requires much 





explanation ;* for it certainly appears irrecon- 
cileable with the system of soothing and calming, 
which is the rule of the establishment in every 
other respect. The rule not to excite, is certainly 
one of which the violation can alone be vindi- 
cated by lengthened experience, or the soundest 
and strongest reasons. In the absence of either, 
the chaplain says—‘ This course [of judicious 
excitement] always intricate when the mind is 
sane, becomes doubly difficult when its faculties 
are in derangement. It is your chaplain’s 
anxious endeavour to discover and scrupulously 
to follow it.” 

We frankly confess that it is with the greatest 
satisfaction we learn that a course,—doubly more 
difficult than one which is always intricate,—will 
not be followed until the chaplain has discovered 
it. In the interim, we would venture to suggest 
the strictest adherence on his part to such in- 
struction as he finds soothes and quiets the 
minds of his flock, and which shall be wholly 
divested of the undiscovered benefits of excite- 
ment. He surely needs not to be reminded that 
the pure precepts and principles of the Gospel 
afford abundance of consolation and peace appli- 
cable to minds diseased as well as sane. He has 
undertaken an office of unlimited responsibility, 
and hitherto unfathomed interest and scope. It 
strikes us forcibly that his course must be one of 
investigation, rather than of experiment. It is 
not as though his trust were one of which the 
character and most fitting mode of discharging 
it were known and established. The system of 
treating lunatics otherwise than as brutes, is of 
present origin ; the substitution of moral and men- 
tal remedy for the instruments of mere physical 
coercion, are of to-day. The mental physician 
has even newer ground to tread than the bodily 
one. The one has changed his mode of treat- 
ment; the oflice of the other is now called into 
being. The records of cure by chains and fetters, 
afford no clue to the administration of spiritual 
appliances. In a work so novel and a path as 
yet so little trodden, it seems that a thorough 
comprehension of the disease is primarily essen- 
tial to the choice of the mode of cure. To probe 
the phenomena of lunacy, to trace the seat of 
the disease in the mind, to distinguish its pecu- 
liarities, classify its different descriptions and 
characters, to define their attributes, measure 
their comparative strength, and ascertain their 
degree of connexion with bodily infirmity, ap- 
pear to us to be desiderata preliminary to the 
discovery or application of the spiritual and men- 
tal treatment of insanity. 

These then will be the legitimate duties of the 
chaplain. He is aided, not merely by the dis- 
cretion and observation of the resident physi- 
cian; but by a variety of moral and physical 
statistics, in great measure demarcating the dis- 
tinctions, as far as they can be historically traced, 
among the patients. These may serve as aidsto 
his own judgment in the pursuit of the more 
elaborate portion of his investigation. But in 
the daily and hourly offices of his ministry 
among the sorely afflicted minds of his flock, we 
apprehend that our Saviour has superseded the 
necessity of any discovery in the fields of excite- 
ment, by the simple invitation, “Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give ye rest.” 

The statistics of the Hanwell Asylum are 
very interesting. The number of patients in 
September last was 918, of whom 387 were 
males, and 531 females. This large preponder- 
ance of females over males, has not existed 
during the whole period of the establishment of 
the asylum, viz. since May 1831; for the total 
number of male patients admitted has been 1109, 
and of female patients, 1133, up to this time. 
From 1831 to 1833 inclusive, the number of 
females admitted considerably preponderated 


over the males; but from 1834 to 1837, fewer 
females than males were admitted. For the last 
four years the admissions have been as follows: 
1839 1840 1841 Total, 
P 96 
Females 52 5 17s 443 
Males and Females 274 197 213 
It thus appears, that the number of males and 
females admitted has not materially differed, either 
during the last ten years, or during the last four 
years; but the number of females remaining in 
the asylum exceeds the number of males } 
thirty-seven per cent. This results from the 
singular fact that more males than females have 
been relieved, cured, and have died. The num- 
ber sare as follows since the Asylum was opened ; 
Relieved. Cured. Died. 


53 254 


Females .... 33 245 
86 499 

The disease appears to be of a less fatal, but 
of a more enduring character, in females than in 
males. Of those who have been above seven 
years in the asylum, 180 are females, and only 
116 males. Of the fifty patients discharged cured 
last year, thirty-one were males, and nineteen 
only females. 

Of the forms of disease in the patients admitted 
during the last two years, the following is a 
summary : 

Males. Females. Total. 
Mania 112 93 205 
Melancholia 5 
Hypochondriasis . . 
Incoherence 
Imbecility ... 
Dementia ... 
Idiotey 





221-205 

Cases of mania are therefore twenty per cent, 
more frequent among men than women. Melan- 
cholia, on the contrary, prevails sixty-seven per 
cent. more in females than in males. 

In the Retreat at York* the preponderance of 
females admitted is about five to four in propor- 
tion to males, but the duration of disease is 
greatest amongst males, and the probabilities of 
recovery are the greatest amongst females, 
Mania equally exists in both sexes. Melan- 
cholia is 10 per cent. more frequent in females; 
and Dementia, as at Hanwell, twice as frequent 
in males as in the other sex. The Retreat 1s in- 
habited chiefly by persons in the middle classes 
of life. 

We now approach one of the most interesting 
of the many branches of the subject, namely, the 
causes of disease. At Hanwell, out of 201 males 
and 171 females admitted since September 1839, 
it appears that insanity is attributed to moral 
causes in 75 males and 96 females, to physical 
causes in 136 males and 83 females, and to here- 
ditary causes, in conjunction with the other 
causes, in 27 males and 12 females. It thus 
appears, that no less than 56.1 per cent. of the 
female cases, and only 37.3 per cent. of the 
male cases of insanity arise from moral causes. 
Whilst on the other hand, 67.6 per cent. of the 
male cases arise from physical causes, and 48.5 
only of the female cases. 

The following are among the chief of the 
immediate or exciting causes of disease among 
the above-named 201 male and 171 female 
patients :— 

Moral Causes—Poverty, M. 22, F. 21; Re- 
verses, M. 15, F. 5; Disappointed Affections, 
M. 4, F. 11; Domestic Gelienian, M. 8, F. 
19; Religious Enthusiasm, M. 5, F. 10 ; Fright, 
M. 6, F. 9; Grief, M. 4, F. 11; Mental Anxiety, 
M. 1, F. 7. 

Physical Causes—Intemperance, M. 60, F.9; 
Epilepsy, M. 24, F. 19; Injury of Head, M. 17, 
F.3; Paralysis, M. 12, F. 9. 








* From a valuable Report recently published by Mr. Tuke. 
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The total number of cases arising from phy- 


sical causes, out of the whole 372 cases, was 219, 
or 58.8 per cent. of the whole. At the Retreat, 
out of 415 cases, 232 were attributed to physical 
causes, being 55.9 per cent. This shows that 
the poorer classes are not much less liable to be 
affected by moral causes than the easy classes. 
In hereditary madness there seems to be a very 
marked difference. , 

In the Retreat at York, hereditary causes are 
no less than 34.2 per cent. of the whole ; whilst 
at Hanwell they form but 10.4 per cent. The 
fact is commented on in the Report on the Re- 
treat, and the number of hereditary lunatics is 
admitted to be large, as “compared with results 
obtained at the large pauper institutions where 
so much less is known of the history of the cases, 
but by no means so as compared with other ob- 
servations.” It is therefore an established fact, 
that lunacy is far more hereditary in the easy 
than in the poorer classes. It would be very 
difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for this 

henomenon. 

Reverting to the exciting causes of insanity 
among the patients at Hanwell, we remark the 
great preponderance of intemperance as a cause 
of madness. ‘This is a very important feature of 
the Report. It appears, that at Hanwell no less 
than 29.8 per cent. of all the male cases of in- 
sanity are caused by drinking, and 44.1 of all 
the physical ones,—a very melancholy proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the prevalence of intem- 
perance among the poorer orders, especially in 
the metropolis. At the Retreat, as might natu- 
rally be expected, the cases attributed to drink- 
ing are comparatively trivial, being 16 males and 
5 females out of 356 persons, and in many of 
those it was doubtful whether the intemperance 
which had preceded the attack could really be 
regarded as its cause. 

Of 121 persons at the Retreat in whom the 
disease was attributed to a physical cause, 16 
were owing to fevers, 10 to mechanical injuries 
ofthe head, and 6 to inflammation of the brain. 
In 5 apoplexy, or paralysis, and in 12 epilepsy, 
were the exciting causes. Of the 16 epileptic 
ara one only has been discharged, and he 

as since relapsed. Of the moral causes, 112 out 
of 135 are attributable to grief or anxiety of mind. 
Pecuniary distress caused 31 cases, death of re- 
latives 18, and disappointed affectiens 22 cases. 

The cures form another highly interesting 
branch of both Reports. At the Retreat, the 
total cures have been 47.3 per cent. The cures 
at the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum have been 
22.2 per cent. The large comparative amount 
of cures at the Retreat must be in great measure 
attributed to the milder forms of the disease, 
which prevail among the class admitted at that 
asylum. With a view of ascertaining the effect, 
ifany, upon the cures of patients produced by 
the new system at Hanwell, we have deduced 
the following table of deaths and cures from the 
tlaborate but somewhat undigested statistics, 
with which the Report before us abounds :— 

Average Number Namber No. cured 


j re 
Number of admittedin the _Number 

oezoate. same year. capers 
vee 09 


o Oo 
deaths, cures, 
66 36 


+++ 609 2° 8 
+4617 ‘ 7 

798 92 2 

835 ‘ 2 

+4 BBS 83 50 17 20 

The new system came into operation in 1839, 
and it is very gratifying to find that so marked 
ai increase both in cures and in the number of 
the relieved patients dates from about the same 
Period. The cures during the first three years 
of the above six years, and previous to the new 
system, were 16.2 per cent. upon the total average 
number of patients. During the last three years, 
smce the new system, the cures were 22.7 per 
tent, showing that, under the absence of re- 
Sttaints, the cures have been nearly a third 
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restraints were used. It is a singular circum- 
stance, that this increase of cures is almost 
wholly amongst the males. Prior to 1838 the 
number of females cured preponderated over 
the number of males, but since then the reverse 
has been the case each year; and though the 
total number of females has been greater, there 
have been only 97 women cured, and 129 men, 
during the last four years. 

The duration of insanity among the total 
number of the patients varies greatly: the great 
bulk of the patients have been insane between 
two and thirteen years. Out of the whole 
number (918) in the asylum in Sept. 1841, no 
less than 296, or nearly a third, have been in- 
mates of it for above seven years; 44 have been 
insane from birth. The age of attack is, chiefly, 
in males from 15 to 45, and in females chiefly 
from 15 to 50. 

One of the tables gives the degree of educa- 
tion possessed by the patients; and since they 
belong to the poorer class, in a county where 
that class are avowedly ill-educated, it is sur- 
prising to find so large a number as 137 out of 
193 patients among whom the test was made, 
able to read and write ; 27 more could read only; 
and 26 alone were totally ignorant. The females 
are less educated than the males. 

The number of married women in the asylum 
is 35, whilst there are no less than 66 single 
women, and 16 widows. The bachelors do not 
appear to be in equal preponderance over the 
married men; they are but slightly more numer- 
ous. The married state does not protect men 
from insanity, therefore, nearly so effectually 
as it does with the females. That marriage is a 
preservative from insanity, in females, appears 
to be a fact, of which Hanwell affords addi- 
tional evidence. 

A table of the trades and occupations of the 
patients is given yearly. During the last two 
years there have been admitted, among 205 
women, 68 female servants, 11 Dress-makers, 
8 Laundresses, 6 Carpenters’ wives, 7 Labourers’ 
wives, 10 Needlewomen ; and among 221 men, 
22 Labourers, 12 Shoemakers, 9 Sailors, 10 
Soldiers, 9 Carpenters, 9 Porters, 8 Tailors, &c. 

Employment was given in Sept. 1831 to 104 
of the male lunatics in the garden and grounds, 
and 50 were occupied in trades and domestic 
offices; 216 were unemployed, and 17 were 
sick. Of the females, 210 are employed in 
needlework, 181 in the kitchen, laundry, garden, 
and in picking coir: 123 were unemployed, and 
17 were sick. 

The total expenses of the establishment were 
last year 20,410/. 9s. 9d., being at the rate of 
9s. 04d. per week for each patient. Of the above 
total amount, salaries to officers and wages of 
servants amount to 3,537/. 16s.4d. The average 
expense per head in the preceding year was ap 
8s. 7d. weekly. ‘The contract price paid for all 
the provisions has, nevertheless, fallen, excepting 
cheese and sugar. Notwithstanding this, it ap- 
pears, that, in 1840, when their cost was dearer, 
the item of provisions was 4s. 8§d. for each 
patient weekly ; and this year, when provisions 
are cheaper, it is 4s. 10{d. The diet of the 
patients has been much increased, and we may 
fairly take this as an evidence of the increased 
appetites and health of the patients. If the 
system at Hanwell were to be weighed merely in 
the scale of economy, it would probably rank 
below many other asylums. A higher and better 
principle of judgment actuates the enlightened 
opinion of the times; and however rigidly it may 
be desired to minimize public burthens, there are 
few persons who would grudge the means of 
insuring the comfort and hastening the cure of 
that most helpless and pitiable of all human 
beings—the pauper lunatic. 


greater than during an equal period when | 





The importance of an improved treatment of 
insanity is enhanced by its rapid and alarming 
increase. That the Hanwell mode of treating it 
is the best and most perfected remedial system 
which could be devised, we are not perhaps 
warranted in affirming; we may, however, safely 
indulge in no slight measure of satisfaction at 
the degree of success which has so far attended 
an experiment which supplants severity by kind- 
ness towards those whose helplessness renders 
the rigour of their ordinary treatment repulsive 
to every feeling of humanity. 





The MHistory of the Knights Templars, the 
Temple Church, and the Temple. By Charles 
G, Addison, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 4to. 
Longman & Co. 

Amone the many singular institutions of the 
Middle Ages, there are few more interesting 
than those half monastic, half military associa- 
tions, which were formed for the purpose of 
checking the power of the Saracens, and of fight- 
ing the battle of the Christian world on the 
shores of Palestine. ‘‘ Suggested by fanaticism,”’ 
as Gibbon truly says, but guided by an intelli- 
gent and far-reaching policy, those Orders be- 
came the firmest bulwark of the Christian cause 
in the East, and the history of their exploits 
in the Holy Land reads like a grand heroic 
drama. 

The history of the Hospitallers has been 
often written ; but for the history of the Tem- 
plars we have, until lately, been compelled to 
refer to the general history of the Crusaders, 
or to the annals of their respective countries ; 
and while many historians lamented the dark 
and mysterious policy which eventually sup- 
pressed that illustrious order,none before M. Ray- 
nouard made any attempt to ascertain the de- 
gree of credence to which the statements of their 
accusers were entitled, and to determine whether 
the Templars, in their suppression, merely paid 
the nenalty of their wealth and nower, or were, 
indeed, a formidable and heretical order, linked 
together by mysterious ties, and pledged, as 
charged, to the overthrow of the religious and 
moral system of Europe. The volume before us, 
therefore, aims to supply another interesting 
chapter in the history of the Middle Ages, and 
it has appropriately fallen into the hands of a 
resident on the very spot, where the chief house 
of the Templars in England stood, and where 
their beautiful church yet stands,—one who like 
them has “ performed the pilgrimage to the 
Holy City, and wandered amid the courts of the 
ancient Temple of the Knights Templars on 
Mount Moriah.” 

The origin of the soldiers of the Temple may 
be clearly traced to “ the wild enthusiasm of the 
Crusaders.” On the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Christians, thousands, not of well appointed 
warriors, but of old men, women, and even 
children, set forth toward the Holy City, from 
the most distant parts of Europe, unsconscious 
alike of the distance, and the dangers they should 
have to encounter. ‘To alleviate the distresses 
to which these pious enthusiasts were exposed, 
to guard the honour of the saintly virgins and 
matrons, and to protect the grey hairs of the 
venerable Palmer, nine noble knights formed a 
holy brotherhood in arms, and entered into a 
solemn compact to aid one another in clearing 
the highways of infidels and robbers, and in pro- 
tecting the pilgrims through the passes and de- 
files of the mountains, to the Holy City. Warmed 
with the religious and military fervour of the day, 
and animated by the sacredness of the cause to 
which they had devoted their swords, they called 
themselves the Poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” This chivalric vow they subsequently 
ratified in the Church of the Resurrection at 
Jerusalem, and there they pronounced the addi- 
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tional and monkish vows of chastity, obedience, 
and poverty. In 1118, Baldwin, the second king 
of Jerusalem, granted them their first possession, 
a dwelling within the sacred inclosure of the 
Temple on Mount Moriah, which the ignorant 
ecclesiastics had designated as the Temple of 
Solomon; and hence the “ poor fellow-soldiers” 
received their name of “the Knighthood of the 
Temple of Solomon.” The most distinguished 
members of this little fraternity were Hugh de 
Payens and Geoffrey de St. Aldemar, and the 
former was now chosen superior of the new 
brotherhood, and became first “ Master of the 
Temple.” The renown of these Knights speedily 
passed over to Europe; Fulke, Count of Anjou, 
joined them as a married brother; King Bald- 
win bestowed on them additional favours, and a 
greater than either, St. Bernard, expressed his 
admiration of an order which claimed to add the 
sanctity of the recluse to the enterprise and the 
prowess of the knight. Two Knights Templars 
were now dispatched to this influential church- 
man to request him to draw up a rule for their 
guidance, and under his auspices the great 
Ecclesiastical Council of Troyes assembled in 
1128, and by that council the rules which St. Ber- 
nard had framed were sanctioned, and henceforth 
adopted by the brotherhood. These rules, of 
which avery full account is given by Mr. Addi- 
son, exhibit much of the severity of the monastic 
regulations—fasting, silence, and numerous re- 
ligious services being frequently appointed ; but 
in parts there is evidence of a wise and a kind 
spirit, which contrasts favourably with many of 
the conventual rules formed about that period. 
In the same year, 1128, Hugh, the first Master, 
came to England, and received, from the pro- 
found policy of the King, and the enthusiasm of 
the people, numerous and valuable gifts; and, 
animated and encouraged by the glowing ad- 
dresses of St. Bernard, he returned at the head 
of a valiant band of Templars, drawn principally 
tum Hugiand and France. 

The organization of this powerful body was 
strictly military. The Master of the Temple, 
who took rank as a sovereign prince, and had 
precedence of all ambassadors and nobles in the 
general councils of the Church, was elected by 
the Chapter of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
maintained sovereign rule over the whole order. 
The next in rank were the Grand Priors, or 


Grand Preceptors, presiding in authority over 
the brethren, but accountable to the Grand Mas- 
ter, and removable at his pleasure; these were 


often called Masters. The Grand Prior, or 
Master of the Temple in England, sat in Parlia- 
ment as chief among the Priors, and some of 
them were high in favour with our kings. The 
following is the oath of these provincial masters : 
it is characteristic of the period, and the order. 
“T, 4. B., Knight of the Order of the Temple, 
just now appointed Master of the knights who are in 
» promise to Jesus Christ my Saviour, and 
to his vicar the sovereign pontiff and his successors, 
perpetual obedience and fidelity. I swear that I 
will defend, not only with my lips, but by force of 
arms and with all my strength, the mysteries of the 
faith ; the seven sacraments, the fourteen articles of 
the faith, the creed of the Apostles, and that of Saint 
Athanasius ; the beoks of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, with the commentaries of the holy fathers, 
us received by the church; the unity of God, the 
plurality of the persons of the holy trinity; that 
Mary, the daughter of Joachim and Anna, of the 
tribe of Judah, and of the race of David, remained 
always a virgin before her delivery, during and 
after her delivery. I promise likewise to be sub- 
missive and obedient to the Master-general of 
the order, in conformity with the statutes pre- 
scribed by our father Saint Bernard ; that I will at 
all times in case of need pass the seas to go and fight ; 
that I will always afford succour against the infidel 
kings and princes; that in the ‘presence of three 
enemies I will fly not, but cope with them if they 


are infidels ; that I will not sell the property of the 
order, nor consent that it be sold or alienated; that 
I will always preserve chastity ; that I will be faith- 
ful to the king of ; that I will never sur- 
render to the enemy the towns and places belonging 
to the order; and that I will never refuse to the re- 
ligious any succour that I am able to afford them ; 
that I will aid and defend them by words, by arms, 
and by all sorts of good offices; and in sincerity and 
of my own free will I swear that I will observe all 
these things.” 

The brethren of the Temple were divided 
into three classes: first, the Knights, who must 
have received knighthood in due form before 
they could be admitted. To these alone be- 
longed the white mantle, with its red cross; on 
their heads they wore a white linen coif and a 
small round cap, made of red cloth; each of 
them possessed three horses, and was attend- 
ed to the field by esquires. The second class 
consisted of the Priests, to whom the ordering 
of the religious services belonged; and the third 
of the Serving Brethren (fratres servientes), who 
attended the Knights to the field, both on foot 
and horseback. These, like the retainers of the 
noble, were armed with bows, bills, and swords ; 
and it was their duty always to be near the 
Knight, to supply him with fresh weapons, or a 
fresh horse, in case of need, and to render him 
assistance. From this class the esquires were 
chosen; and their distinctive badge was the 
black or brown mantle—the white being worn 
only by the Knights. On the battle-field, next 
in authority to the Master, was the Marshal, on 
whom devolved all military arrangements, and 
who took the command on occasion of the 
death of the Master. The Prior of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem was third, and to him was com- 
mitted the charge of the treasure. Then the 
standard bearer (Balcanifer), who bore the war- 
banner “the glorious Beauseant” to the field. 
This banner was supported by a certain number 
of knights and esquires, who were sworn to pro- 
tect it to the death. The Templars, in addition 
to their serving brethren, kept a body of light 
horse, called Turcopoles, in their pay. These 
were natives of Syria, brought up in the Christian 
faith, and trained to warfare after the Asiatic 
manner, and the officer next in station, called 
Turcopilar, was their commander, The Tem- 
plars, together with the brethren of the rival 
order, which arose about ten years after, the 
Hospitallers, “ were constituted guardians of 
the true cross, when it was brought forth from 
its sacred repository in the Church of the Re- 
surrection, to be placed at the head of the Chris- 
tian army,” and on such occasions the Templars 
held the place of honour on the right. When 
the trumpets sounded the charge, the brother- 
hood raised the psalm “ Non nobis, Domine,” 
and rushed forward “to do or die.” As if to 
test their prowess, their opponents were brave 
and determined, and actuated by a like religious 
fanaticism ; and if the Templar exulted in the 
unanswerable argument of his sword in deciding 
paynim doubts, the soldier of Islamism exclaimed 
“ How beautiful an ornament is the blood of 
infidels sprinkled over the followers of the faith 
and the true religion !"— 

“The Templars continued to be the foremost in 
every encounter with the Mussulmans, and the Monk- 
ish writers exult in the number of infidels they sent 
to hell. A proportionate number of the fraternity 
must at the same time have ascended to heaven, for 
the slaughter amongst them was terrific. On Tues- 
day, June 19, a. p. 1156, they were drawn into an 
ambuscade whilst marching with Baldwin, king of 
Jerusalem, near Tiberias, three hundred of the 
brethren were slain on the field of battle, and eighty- 
seven fell into the hands of the enemy, among whom 
was Bertrand de Blanquefort himself, and Brother 
Odo, marshal of the kingdom. Shortly afterwards, 
thirty Knights Templars put to flight, slaughtered, 








attack on the camp of Noureddin, they compelled 
that famous chieftain to fly, without arms, and half 
naked, from the field of battle. In this last affair 
the names of Robert Mansel, an Englishman, an 
Gilbert de Lacy, preceptor of the Temple of Tripoli 
are honourably mentioned. The services of the 
Templars were gratefully acknowledged in Europe 
and the Pope, in a letter written in their behalf to 
the Archbishop of Rheims, his legate in France, ch, 
racterizes them as ‘ New Maccabees, far famed gy{ 
most valiant champions of the Lord.’ * * The fiery 
zeal and warlike enthusiasm of the Templars Were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the stern fanaticism 
and religious ardour of the followers of Mahomet, 
*Noureddin fought,’ says his oriental biographer, 
‘like the meanest of his soldiers, saying,‘ Alas! jt js 
now a long time that I have been seeking martyrdom 
without being able to obtain it.” The Imaum Koteh. 
ed-din, hearing him on one occasion utter these words 
exclaimed, * In the name of God do not put your life 
in danger, do not thus expose Islam and the Moslems, 
Thou art their stay and support, and if (but God 
preserve us therefrom) thou shouldest be slain, it will 
be all up with us.’ ‘Ah! Koteb-ed-din,’ said he, 
‘what hast thou said, who can save IJslam and ow 
country, but that great God who has no equal? 
* What,’ said he, on another occasion, ‘do we not 
look to the security of our houses against robbers and 
plunderers, and shall we not defend religion?” 

“The close points of resemblance, indeed, between 
the religious fanaticism of the Templars and that of 
the Moslems are strikingly remarkable. In the 
Moslem camp, we are told by the Arabian writers, 
all profane and frivolous conversation was severely 
prohibited ; the exercises of religion were assidu- 
ously practised, and the intervals of action were em- 
ployed in prayer, meditation, and the study of the 
Koran. The Templars style themselves ‘The 
Avengers of Jesus Christ,’ and the ‘ instruments and 
ministers of God for the punishment of infidels,’ and 
the Pope and the holy fathers of the church proclaim 
that it is specially intrusted to them ‘to blot out 
from the earth all unbelievers, and they hold out the 
joys of paradise as the glorious reward for the dangers 
and difficulties of the task. ‘In fighting for Christ, 
declares St. Bernard, in his address to the Templars, 
‘the kingdom of Christ is acquired.’ * * ‘The 
sword,’ says the prophet Mahomet, on the other hand, 
‘is the key of heaven and of hell; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is 
of more avail than two months of fasting and of 
prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are for- 
given him at the day of judgment. His wounds will 
be resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk, 
and the loss of limbs shall be supplied by the wings 
of angels and of cherubims.’ ‘Thus writes the famous 
Caliph Abubeker, the successor of Mahomet, to the 
Arabian tribes : ‘In the name of the most merciful 
Gop, Abdollah Athich Ib'‘n Abi Kohapha, to the rest 
of the true believers.’. . . . * This is to acquaint you, 
that I intend to send the true believers into Syria, to 
take it out of the hands of the infidels, and I would 
have you to know, that the fighting for religion isan 
act of obedience to Gov.” 

Noureddin was succeeded, in 1175, by the 
celebrated Saladin, his equal in religious fanati- 
cism, his superior in military skill. Advancing 
from Egypt with an immense army, he gave 
battle to the Christian forces near Ascalon. 
Here the prowess of the Templars was again 
displayed. The Grand Master, at the head of 
eighty of his knights, broke through the Mam- 
look guards, slew their commander, and pene- 
trated to the tent of Saladin, who escaped with 
difficulty on a fleet dromedary, while his army, 
thrown into confusion, were all slaughtered or 
driven into the desert. 

The following year, Saladin collected another 
army, and again a sanguinary battle was fought. 
On this occasion the arms of the Moslem pie- 
vailed, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, after 
some years of conflict, was sent to Europe to ob- 
tain succour. It was during his abode in Eng- 
land that the round church of the ‘Templars aud 
the noble church of the Hospitallers, at Clerken- 
well, were finished, and he most appropriately 


and captured, two hundred infidels: and in a night | consecrated them both. An interesting chapter 
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of Mr. Addison's work is devoted to a detail of 
the privileges of the Templars in England, and 
of their vast possessions at this period. 

Nothing could be more certain than that, after 
the first enthusiastic feeling had subsided, the 
privileges and immunities of the Templars, 
the ecclesiastical especially, would excite the 
hostility of the clergy. It was almost equally 
certain, that the Templars themselves, the 
wealthiest as well as the most privileged 
of the religious orders, the bravest Knights, 
a3 well as the most honoured Churchmen, 
would become proud, luxurious, overbearing, 
and thus increase the hostile feeling with 
which, ere long, they were regarded by Church- 
men. That this, in the following century, 
was the case in England, the bull, bearing the 
ominous title, “‘ De insolentid Templariorum re- 
primendd,” sufficiently proves. But, however 
their proceedings at home may have been justly 
censured, their conduct in the Holy Land was 
irreproachable. When Cceur de Lion visited Pales- 
tine, the fiery and enthusiastic valour of the 
Templars kept pace with his own, and his chief 
victories were achieved mainly through their aid : 

“During the famous march of Richard Ceur de 
Lion from Acre to Ascalon, the Templars generally 
led the van of the Christian army, and the Hospital- 
Jers brought up the rear, Saladin, at the head ofan 
immense force, exerted all his energies to oppose 
their progress, and the march to Jaffa formed a per- 
petual battle of eleven days, On some occasions 
Ceur de Lion himself, at the head of a chosen body 
of knights, led the van, and the Templars were formed 
into a rear-guard. They sustained immense loss, 
particularly in horses, which last calamity, we are 
told, rendered them nearly desperate. The Moslem 
as well as the Christian writers speak with admiration 
of the feats of heroism performed. ‘On the sixth 
day,’ says Bohadin, ‘the sultan rose at dawn as usual, 
and heard from his brother that the enemy were in 
motion. They had slept that night in suitable places 
about Cwsarea, and were now dressing and taking 
their food. A second messenger announced that they 
had begun their march ; our brazen drum was sounded, 
all were alert, the sultan came out, and I accom. 
panied him: he surrounded them with chosen troops, 
and gave the signal for attack.’....‘Their foot 
soldiers were covered with thick-strung pieces of cloth, 
fastened together with rings so as to resemble coats 
of mail. I saw with my own eyes several who had 
not one nor two but fen darts sticking in their backs ! 
and yet marched on with a calm and cheerful step, 
without any trepidation !? Every exertion was made 
to sustain the courage and enthusiasm of the christian 
warriors. When the army halted for the night, and 
the soldiers were about to take their rest, a loud 
voice was heard from the midst of the camp, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Assist THE Hoty Sepuncure,’ which words 
were repeated by the leaders of the host, and were 
echoed and re-echoed along their extended lines. 

‘he Templars and the Hospitallers, who were well 

acquainted with the country, employed themselves 
by night in marauding and foraging expeditions. 
They frequently started off at midnight, swept the 
country with their tureopoles, or light cavalry, and 
returned to the camp at morning’s dawn with rich 
prizes of oxen, sheep, and provisions. In the great 
plain near Ramleh, when the Templars led the van 
of the christian army, Saladin made a last grand 
effort to arrest their progress, which was followed by 
one of the greatest battles of the age.” 

The readers of ‘Ivanhoe’ will be surprised to 
find that Coeur de Lion and the Templars were 
excellent friends; that he was a benefactor to 
their order, as well as an encourager of their 
valour; and that when he quitted the Holy Land 
in disguise, he chose the garb of a ‘Templar. 

“To narrate all the exploits of the ‘Templars, 
and all their deeds,” as Mr. Addison justly says, 
“would be to write the history of the Latin king- 
dom of Palestine, for no action of importance was 
ever fought there in which the Templars did not 
take a distinguished part, nor was the atabal of 
the Mussulmans ever sounded in defiance on the 
frontier, without the trumpets of the Templars 


answering the challenge.” But the efforts of the | 


paynim finally prevailed; the enthusiasm of the 
on had given way to other feelings in 
Christian Europe ; and while the Moslem poured 
down in fresh multitudes upon Palestine, Chris- 
tendom afforded but little aid. In the year 
1265 all the strongholds, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the Pilgrim's Castle and the city of Acre, 
passed under the power of the infidel ; and with- 
in three years after, the frontier towns, and the 
princely city of Antioch, fell before the seymitar 
of Bendocar. The expedition of Prince Edward 
only retarded for a few years the final overthrow 
of the Christian power in the East ; and when, in 
1291, Sultan Khalil laid siege to Acre with an 
army of 60,000 horse and 120,000 foot, resist- 
ance seemed but an idle waste of human life. 
But resistance was made, and “the two great 
monastic and military orders refused to desert, 
even in its last extremity, that cause which they 
had sworn to maintain.” — 


“William de Beaujeu, the Grand Master of the 
Temple, a veteran warrior of a hundred fights, took 
the command of the garrison, which amounted to 
about twelve thousand men, exclusive of the forces 
of the Temple and the Hospital, and a body of five 
hundred foot and two hundred horse, under the 
command of the king of Cyprus. These forces were 
distributed along the walls in four divisions, the first 
was commanded by Hugh de Grandison, an English 
knight. The old and the feeble, women and children, 
were sent away by sea to the christian island of 
Cyprus, and nofe remained in the devoted city but 
those who were prepared to fight in its defence, or to 
suffer martyrdom at the hands of the infidels. The 
siege lasted six weeks, during the whole of which 
period the sallies and the attacks were incessant, 
Neither by night nor by day did the shouts of the 
assailants and the noise of the military engines cease ; 
the walls were battered from without, and the foun- 
dations were sapped by miners, who were incessantly 
labouring to advance their works. More than six 
hundred catapults, baliste and other instruments of 
destruction, were directed against the fortifications ; 
and the battering machines were of such immense size 
and weight, that a hundred wagons were required to 
transport the separate timbers of one of them. 
Moveable towers were erected by the Moslems, so as 
to overtop the walls; their workmen and advanced 
parties were protected by hurdles covered with raw 
hides, and all the military contrivances which the art 
and the skill of the age could produce, were used 
to facilitate the assault. For a long time their utmost 
efforts were foiled by the valour of the besieged, who 
made constant sallies upon their works, burnt their 
towers and machines, and destroyed their miners. 
Day by day, however, the numbers of the garrison 
were thinned by the sword, whilst in the enemy’s 
camp the places ofthe dead were constantly supplied 
by fresh warriors from the deserts of Arabia, animated 
with the same wild fanaticism in the cause of their 
religion as that which so eminently distinguished the 
military monks of the Temple. On the 4th of May, 
after thirty-three days of constant fighting, the great 
tower, considered the key of the fortifications, and 
called by the Moslems the cursed tower, was thrown 
down by the military engines. To increase the terror 
and distraction of the besieged, sultan Khalil mounted 
three hundred drummers, with their drums, upon as 
many dromedaries, and commanded them to make 
as much noise as possible whenever a general assault 
was ordered. From the 4th to the 14th of May, the 
attacks were incessant. On the 15th the double wall 
was forced, and the king of Cyprus, panic-stricken, 
fled in the night to his ships, and made sail for the 
island of Cyprus, with all his followers, and with near 
three thousand of the best men of the garrison. * * 
On the third day, (the 18th,) the infidels made the 
final assault on the side next the gate of St. Anthony. 
The Grand Masters of the ‘'emple and the Hospital 
fought side by side at the head of their knights, and 
for a time successfully resisted all the efforts of the 
enemy. They engaged hand to hand with the Mam- 
looks, and pressed like the meanest of the soldiers 
into the thick of the battle. But as each knight fell 
beneath the keen scimitars of the Moslems there 





were none in reserve to supply his place, whilst the 











vast hordes of the infidels pressed on with untiring 
energy and perseverance. The Marshal of the Hos- 
pital fell covered with wounds, and William de 
Beaujeu, as a last resort, requested the Grand Master 
of that order to sally out of an adjoining gateway at 
the head of five hundred horse, and attack the 
enemy's rear. Immediately after the Grind Master 
of the Temple had given these orders, he was himself 
struck down by the darts and arrows of the enemy ; 
the panic-stricken garrison fled to the port, and the 
infidels rushed on with tremendous shouts of Alak 
acbar! Allah acbar! ‘God is victorious.” Three 
hundred Templars, the sole survivors of their illustri- 
ous order in Acre, were now left alone to withstand 
the shock of the victorious Mamlooks. In a close 
and compact column they fought their way, accom. 
panied by several hundred christian fugitives, to the 
Temple, and shutting their gates, they again bade 
defiance to the advancing foe.” 

The surviving Knights appointed another 
Grand Master, Guadini, and for a time they con- 
tinued the unequal contest. At last,— 

“ In the night, Gaudini, with a chosen band of his 
companions, collected together the treasure of the 
order and the ornaments of the church, and sallying 
out of a secret postern of the Temple which commu- 
nicated with the harbour, they got on board a small 
vessel, and escaped in safety to the island of Cyprus. 
The residue of the Templars retired into the large 
tower of the Temple, called ‘The Tower of the 
Master,’ which they defended with desperate energy. 
The bravest of the Mamlooks were driven back in 
repeated assaults, and the little fortress was every- 
where surrounded with heaps of the slain. The 
sultan, at last, despairing of taking the place by 
assault, ordered it to be undermined. As the work- 
men advanced, they propped the foundations with 
beams of wood, and when the excavation was com- 
pleted, these wooden supports were consumed by fire ; 
the huge tower then fell with a tremendous crash, 
and buried the brave Templars in its ruins. The 
sultan set fire to the town in four places, and the last 
stronghold of the christian power in Palestine was 
speedily reduced to a smoking solitude.” 

The Latin kingdom was now at an end, and 
the Templars had no further service to perform 
“over seas.” Perhaps, to this circumstance 
their subsequent fate may remotely be traced. 
But the consideration of this part of our subject 
we must defer for the present. 





A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy to Le 
Velay. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Havine won the ear of the public to listen to the 

account of her journeyings, Miss Costello could 

not but proceed with her interesting itinerary 


through the provinces of France. This new 
work, therefore, leads the reader (as the authoress 
intimates in her preface,) through the tract 
“ where the vines of Burgundy and Champagne 
extend ;” to Auvergne, “the Switzerland of 
France.” To the beauties and curiosities of the 
road, the readers of the Atheneum are not alto- 
gether strangers; having, in the course of the 
last few months, been introduced to the rose 
gardens of Provins; the ‘Chateau of Tanlay; 
the antiquities of Bourges and Clermont Ferrand; 
in letters which form not the least interesting 
part of the work under notice : a work of consi- 
derable interest, though not, perhaps, in variety 
and colour, equal to ‘The Bocages and the 
Vines.’ 

Miss Costello, in her present ramble, takes, as 
her starting-point, the venerable town of St. 
Omer—which, dull and ruinous though it be, 
contains some choice morsels for antiquarian 
eyes to feast upon: in particular, the Tower of 
St. Bertin, the Cathedral and the Church of St. 
Denis. Miss Costello gives, however, to another 
locality, the legend of the noxious dragon, or 
lezard, slain, as in Schiller’s ballad, by a doughty 
champion, which one of the modern French tale- 
tellers has bestowed on the city of the Jesuits. 
From St. Omer’s to Arras, the road proved not 
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wholly uninteresting: Bethune has a singular 
and beautiful church; and when Miss Costello 
passed that way, the hawthorn hedges (a sight 
rare in France!) were in full bloom. The vil- 
lages, too, struck her as having a Flemish air of 
neatness. The road was rough and rattling—a 
fault ascribed by the peasantry to no less a 
Macadam than Lucifer himself, who, in the 
hope of getting the soul of a young farmer 
into his clutches, undertook to construct the 
“‘causeway” betwixt midnight and cockcrow. 
The farmer's wife, however, was as wide awake 
as she was pious, and managed to get the road, 
and to rescue her Jacques Bonhomme from per- 
dition into the bargain. She pulled Chanticleer 
by the tail as he sat at roost; so, as the Scotch 
ballad hath it,— 
The cock he proved false, 
And untrue he was, 
For he crowed an hour too soon; 

and the Evil One was fain to vanish, cheated out 
of his labour and its reward! Arras is poor in 
antiquities. Bapaume, the next station, is only 
remarkable, as being the great mourning shop 
of Picardy. Peronne la Pucelle comes next, 
described with a remembrance of “ Quentin 
Durward,” of course ;—thence, via Ham, which 
Miss Costello was not permitted to visit, we 
reach St. Quentin— 


“ A ville champétre, uninclosed by walls or moats, 
and, after the sombre, guarded looking places we had 
passed through, it greeted our sight with an aspect of 
gaiety and comfort peculiarly pleasing. It is built 
on the summit and slope of a hill of some extent, at 
the foot of which runs the Somme. The canal of 
Picardy surrounds a part of the town, where are 
walks planted with trees and offering promenades of 
the most agreeable and inviting description, laid out 
with much taste, and leading to fields of extreme 
beauty. Wewere delighted to roam about in this 
charming place, and extended our rambles to some 
distance through fields of rye and colzxa (rape), then 
all golden with its bright yellow flower, the perfume 
of which, on the breeze, is fresh and pleasant. <A 
place called Bellevue, but a short walk along these 
pretty ficlds, is appropriated to Sunday fétes, and is 
arranged with infinite neatness; the gardens, rich and 
luxuriant, and the shades very agreeable and sooth- 
ing. Few towns in this part of France possess 
greater advantages in this particular than St. Quentin, 
and we were not surprised at the vociferous boasting 
ofa loquacious attendant who did the honours of our 
hotel, and who appeared resolved not to leave us 
during our stay in his town, which he considered 
superior to every other. Having unfortunately en- 
couraged him at first in his descriptions, his eloquence 
knew no bounds, and scarcely could we obtain a 
hearing when we interrupted his rapturous accounts 
of the riches of St. Quentin and its neighbourhood, 
to entreat his offices,—for he proclaimed himself the 
chef,—to procure us some dinner. He had now 
another field for protestation, and left us with pro- 
mises of an unique repast: it is but due to him to 
remark that he was true to his word. Our zealous 
friend the chef would, however, scarcely permit us to 
enjoy a moment's quiet ; for as soon as he conceived 
that we had sufficiently reflected on the perfection of 
his art, he made his reappearance with an excuse to 
demand our passport. This led to a discussion on 
the custom of asking for passports, which involved 
the expression of his opinion of the English, French, 
and every other government under the sun: at length, 
animated by his subject, he fairly seated himself on 
one of our trunks, and, in spite of cold looks and 
short answers, which he did not appear to observe, 
he entered into an exposé of the political conduct of 
all the rulers of Europe, in a strain which proved him 
equal to have taken the lead in any popular tumult. 
Ilis eyes flashed, and his singular countenance be- 
came almost fearfully animated; his words flowed 
without the slightest hesitation, he threw his arms 
about with violent gesticulation as he proclaimed, 
that if he had the offending parties, whom he ana- 
thematised as betrayers of the national honour of 
France, in the great square opposite our windows, 
he would be the first whose hand should seize the 
rope which should suspend them all ‘a la lanterne,’ ‘I 





want no rich, we want no aristocracy—we are men 
and Frenchmen, and we adore our honour.’ Seeing 
his excitement, I begged him to change the subject, 
upon which suddenly he pulled off his white nightcap 
—the distinguishing crown of a chef—placed his hand 
on his heart, apologized for talking politics before 
ladies, begged us not to imagine that he was a san- 
guinary character, and with renewed offers to conduct 
us himself to see all the wonders of St. Quentin, dis- 
appeared, with a bow which would have graced a 
dancing academy. We took the first opportunity of 
slipping out of the hotel unobserved by our perse- 
cutor, and concealing ourselves in the streets of his 
town, where, forgetting his disturbative eloquence, we 
sought the beautiful and quiet retreat of the cathe- 
dral, the elevated roof of which had long invited us 
from the windows of our enormous, gloomy, singular 
looking apartment, which looked out into the fine 
square, considered the wonder of that part of the 
country. This square is of great extent, and sur- 
rounded by irregular built but good-looking houses ; 
on one side is the antique Hotel de Ville, quite a 
treasure of Gothic ornament. Its eight columns form 
a handsome arcade and gallery; their capitals are 
grotesque and curious, and the foliage of its cornices 
is exquisitely designed. The building is surmounted 
by a beautiful open tower, in which are contained 
the peal of bells of which the inhabitants are so proud, 
but whose incessant ringing out of tune every quarter 
of an hour, together with the accompaniment of 
those of every church far and near in emulation, 
make a charivari so intolerable that it is enough to 
drive the distracted traveller from the place in utter 
despair of obtajning rest night or day. It has be- 
come a custom to compare a talkative noisy person’s 
voice to the Carillon de St, Quentin, and our enemy 
the chef might well have given rise to the saying.” 

Laon, the next town in Miss Costello’s sketch~ 
book, though disparaged by every one, possesse§ 
still more marked features of interest. It stands 
on a square, huge mountain, rising, like the 
Shropshire Wrekin, from the middle of an im- 
mense plain :— 


“ Luxuriant vines cover the ground to the very 
walls of the town; these, at the time we arrived, were 
in bloom, and their perfume on the air was delicious, 
Here and there, fields of vetches of a rich deep rose- 
colour, and the light rye waving with every breath, 
gave life and animation to the scene, illumined by 
a warm and brilliant sun. Nothing can be conceived 
more beautiful than the walk we took, early in the 
morning after our arrival, round part of the ramparts 
beneath the avenues which lead towards the ancient 
abbey of St. Vincent, whose ruins crown an opposite 
elevation on the same plateau, which is beautifully 
broken by rich and cultivated ravines, the most im- 
portant being called La Cuve de St. Vincent, which 
forms a kind of port. Every here and there an open- 
ing in the thick shades disclosed a magnificent and 
extensive view over the fertile country; and as we 
advanced, the four delicate towers of the superb 
cathedral appeared above the rest of the buildings, as 
the windings of the way now revealed and now 
shrouded them from view. A chorus of birds was 
welcoming the lovely spring, which promised so much 
happiness; acacias just in bloom shook their clusters 
over our heads; orchards of cherries and apples, in 
full blossom, were beneath us. After quitting the 
broad rampart, we followed a delicious path that 
brought us to a grove of flowering trees, which we 
entered, and found ourselves amidst the fresh green 
leaves of the walnut, the snowy and luxuriant alder, 
the twining wild rose, and innumerable buds of every 
shape and hue; on one side were banks covered with 
violet roots, whose flowers, now passed, must indeed 
have ‘ taken the winds of March with beauty.’ Be- 
neath the apple-trees was spread a golden carpet of 
king-cups, and between the soft green vines sprang up 
lines of fragrant beans. The thrushes warbled loud 
and sweetly, and the cuckoo kept up an unceasing 
call as we walked on, almost in a state of enchant- 
ment, along the beautiful chemin des creuttes. We 
soon found that we had reached an embattled wall 
which extended for an immense distance beside us ; 
and we began to form some idea of the stupendous 
strength and enormous extent of the fortified abbey, 
once the pride and terror of the Laonnais, We traced 





the deep moat between the luxuriant vegetation ang 
the overhanging trees, and rested occasionally on 
blocks of marble and granite, which had formed part 
of the building, and now, overgrown with flowers, la 

scattered in the path. We came at last to two huge 
round towers,—the same which from the neighbour. 
ing heights of Laon had attracted us to the spot, 
and found that they formed the entrance lodges toa 
beautiful garden and modern house, the property of 
a gentleman of the vicinity, who made this his summer 
residence. Of all the grand and gorgeous abbey, of 
its forts and bastions, and towers and cells, and 
cloisters and spires, nothing remains but les creuttes 
i.e. the walls which, extensive as they are, ouly en. 
closed the convent gardens. A few towers, at dis 
tances along the old and now newly restored wall 
indicate the form of part of the building. The sity. 
ation is exquisite ; at every twenty steps new pro. 
spects open, new beauties rise; and a whole day might 
well glide away amongst the shades of St. Vincent, 
lonely yet cheerful,‘ a populous solitude of bees 
and birds.’ ” 

The Cathedral—unknown, we dare aver, to 
most of our English church-haunters —is described 
as being “ one of the most interesting and unique 
in France;” rich in pillars, screen-work, painted 
glass, and four towers. Miss Costello’s account 
ef it excites curiosity rather than satisfies it:— 

“Solid and square in their mass, they are com. 
posed of a series of the most exquisitely delicate 
pillars, connected and crowned by arich cornice. A 
winding transparent stair of ornamented stone runs 
through the centre to the top—grotesque figures of 
animals peep forth from transparent niches at an 
immense height: the blue sky shines through the 
numerous openings, defining the forms of the pillars, 
and their light rich capitals. Seen in all directions, 
these towers are objects of remarkable beauty, and 
looking at them from a distance, the mixture of light- 
ness and stability which they present is surprising in 
the extreme.” 

St. Martin, as well as Our Lady, owns a very 
fine church in Laon. For the benefit of those 
who care for creature comforts, as well as carved 
imagery, we may mention, that the hotel of La 
Hure is, according to Miss Costello, tolerably 
clean; and the traveller may possibly have 
the good luck, as she had, to be waited on 
by an Ismerie, who received her high-flown 
name from the Princess Ismerie, whose statue 
adorns the Church of Notre Dame de Liesse, 
a place renowned among pilgrims. Truth 
to say, this redoubtable effigy, when seen, re- 
minded Miss Costello of nothing so much as 
Lord Bateman’s fair Sophia, immortalized by 
Cruikshank. Then follows her legend, which, 
after such a ridiculous association has been once 
called up, would be told in vain. In better har- 
mony will be a sketch of the Diligence and its 
conductor, which conveyed the party from Laon 
to Coucy :— 

“We trusted ourselves to the guidance of an old 
gentleman en blouse, who conducted a rudely-formed 
diligence from Laon every day to the desired spot, 
seven leagues distant. As he carried the mail, we 
thought ourselves secure of an arrival, and accord: 
ingly took our places in his patache with one horse. 
The sun was as brilliant and scorching as on our last 
journey to the miraculous shrine, and we had some 
misgivings as to the possibility of the vehicle being 
somewhat warm; however, we had agreed to go, and 
could not well draw back. Our driver, though he 
showed some symptoms of impatience at our indeci- 
sion, vaunted the excellence of his horse, the quick- 
ness of the trajet, and the pleasantness of the road. 
We climbed into the machine, and were soon hid in 
the fond, which was our exclusive right. Scarcely, 
however, had we started than we began to repent. 
After rattling down the hill of Laon, we paused to 
take up more passengers, and then the real disposi- 
tions of both our driver and his horse showed them- 
selves, He insisted on stuffing his carriage fuller 
than it would hold, and in spite of our remonstrances 
admitted several more persons than he had any right 
to do, accompanying his peremptory commands that 
we should rester tranquille with expletives by 10 
means gentle, As the heat of the day increased, the 
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warmth of his temper seemed to keep pace with it, 
he flogged his horse, who snorted indignant resistance, 
without intermission ; rattled, abused, and tyrannised 
over man and beast ; drove over a drunken traveller, 
whom he had knocked down after half agreeing to 
add him to our overflowing car, where we sat as de- 
yoted victims, protesting against his cruelty and 
oppression, and finally becoming calmer as we neared 
the town, deposited us at the Pomme d’Or at Coucy. 
We had in one stage of his fury declared our inten- 
tion of getting out of his prison, and seating ourselves 
on our baggage by the road side, preferring to trust 
ourselves to the chance of a passing carriage to con- 
tinuing under his arbitrary sway, but he had fright- 
ened us into submission ; and as by good fortune he 
had taken up a gentleman whom we knew, whose 
property was in the neighbourhood, and who con- 
trived to soothe his irritated feelings, and reassure us, 
we bore our fate as well as we could. Nothing could 
be more humble and obliging than this crazy-headed 
conducteur on our arrival ; all his sound and fury had 
away ; his occupation was o’er, and he sub- 
sided into civility. We were told that he was always 
in this state of excitement when driving, and as his 
life had been passed on the road from Laon to Coucy 
for thirty years, and he always brought the mail 
regularly, had never been overturned, was honest and 
sober, no one minded ‘his trumps and his frenzy.’ 
He rested at each of the towns which he honoured by 
his sojourn a few hours only, at evening and morning, 
and then was again en route. He had never done 
anything else, and considered himself monarch of 
the road. No grim baron of Coucy could show him- 
self a greater tyrant, or keep his vassals in greater 
awe, than did this personage, and we found that to 
complain of him was quite out of all régle.” 

Until we had rambled over Coucy, an ancient 
stronghold of Romance, with our pleasant guide, 
we but knew it only in connexion with the 
name of the Chatelain. Henceforth we shall 
think of it as among the picturesque places 
worth visiting, in right of its own beauty. Our 


readers, for variety’s sake, will probably prefer 
one of Miss Costello’s graceful translations, even 


to one of her most graceful descriptions. The 
original of the following is by the Chatelain 
aforesaid :— 
For many a day my silent lute 
Has all forgot that once it told,— 
No more my chords shall now be mute, 
For joy is mine, as once of old. 
And Love can make me yet forget 
Past hours of sorrow and regret : 
New hope springs forth and brings to me 
Mercy from thee! 
Dear, gentle fair! who spite of wrong 
Canst thou so kind and tender proye,— 
A false one had not suffer’d long 
The ills that wait upon our love! 
Since I have learnt to prize thee more 
Than all existence has in store, 
‘Tis well that may reward should be 
Mercy from thee! 
When perils were around me thrown, 
Thou, Love! hast turn’d aside the blow, 
When she who claims me as her own 
I fear'd, forgot my absent woe— 
Thy aid sustain’d my long despair, 
Or I had died without her care ! 
’Twere hard, sweet lady, not to see 
Mercy from thee 
Sometimes the light thy love has given 
Gleamed with a pale and waning glow, 
And I have pray’d to pitying Heaven 
That I might once thy meaning know; 
And judge if "twas but beauty shone 
Within those brilliant eyes alone, 
Or in their glance there yet might be 
Mercy for me. 
‘Tis sin and shame and pain extreme 
To feign alove as many do, 
To vow and sigh, yet only seem, 
And in all sorrow prove untrue; 
Why, Heaven! consent they should deceive, 
And while they lie make some believe? 
Ah! but one word remains for me— 
Mercy from thee! 


_ The atmosphere of the place, and the spirit of 
its poetry, disposed (and no wonder!) our 
authoress to be sentimental,—vide her pretty 
wea of Thérése, the guide. But we must not 

nger with this; nor must even Soissons* detain 
us. Reims, the city of coronations, with its mag- 
nificent Cathedral, is next described: the build- 
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ing with as much enthusiasm as minuteness. 
The town itself yields less than might have been 
anticipated,—but a few starved scraps of tradi- 
tion concerning the Champion-Maid of France. 
To be sure L’ Ane rayé yet remains, where, as 
an inscription sets forth, the father and mother 
of Joan of Arc were lodged, at the city’s expense, 
on the occasion of Charles the Seventh’s coro- 
nation: but most of the streets, promenades, 
gates, and buildings, are disappointingly new. 
The citizens are addicted toa tawdry scene-paint- 
ing out of doors, applied to the decoration of their 
houses, while the lower classes are,—if we may 
trust our authoress,—irreligious, and penetrated 
to the core with republicanism. A bookseller’s 
shop yielded almost as many copies of the ‘ Phi- 
losophie’ of L’ Abbé Lamennais, as Hours or Bre- 
viaries. To give its true value, however, to this 
testimony, we ought to say, that Miss Costello 
obviously leans towards the things of l'ancien 
régime—sees bad manners increasing alarmingly, 
and storms menacing, in many a secluded town in 
France. Her impressions may be correct; but 
less so the deductions, which make her sigh for 
the courtly old days of nobles and serfs—the 
chateau and the hovel. Ere, however, we become 
political and controversial, we had better part 
company with our pleasant authoress, hoping to 
travel further in her company another day. 








Essays written in the Intervals of Business. 
Pickering. 
Tuese Essays, taken as a whole, are far above 
the ordinary perspicacity and moral tone of the 
day. They not only contain numberless axioms, 
which may prove acceptable to many persons, 
but they are pervaded by so full, so elevated, and 
because elevated, so just a sense of morality, as 
an element of practical wisdom, that they may 
be fairly regarded as in advance of their age. 
There is no error more firmly rooted in the 
pont mind than that of deeming cunning to 
e wisdom, candour dupery, and honesty little 
better than drivelling. The vulgar mistake of 
confounding pecuniary responsibility with re- 
spectability, presides over the whole field of the 
current morals of the day; and while success is 
made the sole test of merit, a general licence is 
afforded for any vice that is neither penal nor scan- 
dalous. On the other hand, a false notion, equally 
pernicious, prevails among a particular class of 
the public, that virtue is essentially ascetic, ima- 
ginative, and ideal; that it is difficult for those 
who have their fortune to make, to preserve their 
innocence untainted; and that the matter-of- 
fact relations of business-life are alike hostile to 
philosophy and to purity of mind and heart. 
For both these errors, the Essays before us 
afford a practical remedy. They partake some- 
what of the manner of the Moral Essays of 
Bacon, and they are deeply imbued with the 
Baconian spirit. They are divided into two 
parts, of which the first treats on points affecting 
the man; the second has a more specific applica- 
tion to the man of business. Franklin, in discuss- 
ing subjects very similar, has fallen under some 
unmerited odium, because, having had to address 
the simple uncultivated intellects of the class from 
which he himself sprang, he has dwelt principally 
on the coarse and obvious sanctions, which, in the 
natural working of events, reward the observance 
of order, industry, and honesty: he has thus 
addressed himself so prominently to the selfish 
rinciple, in his recommendation of virtue, that it 
ee been inferred, or assumed, that he was insen- 
sible to any higher impulses. The author of the 
present publication, from his position in society, 
and probably from other social circumstances, 
has escaped this misfortune; and it is no small 
merit in Ais essays, that while discussing material 
interests, he exhibits a tone of mind as elevated 
and ennobling, as if his subjects were the most 





purely abstract and theoretic. It is comfortable 
and consoling to be made thus to feel that good- 
ness is indeed utility, and that sound moral 
qualities are as essential to cleverness in busi- 
ness as an acquaintance with markets, and what 
is called a knowledge of the world. To illustrate 
this jotgeoent by extract would be to reprint the 
whole of the small volume; for it is in the 
whole that the spirit of such a book is alone to 
be found: we shall indulge, however, in tran- 
scribing a few passages, strung together without 
method, or view to effect :— 

“ If the intellect requires to be provided with per- 
petual objects, what must it be with the affections ? 
Depend upon it the most fatal idleness is that of the 
heart; and the man who feels weary of life, may be 
sure that he does not love his fellow creatures as he 
ought.” 

“ We hold that the life of Brutes perishes with 
their breath, and that they are never again to be 
clothed with consciousness, The inevitable shortness 
of their existence should plead for them touchingly. 
Poor ephemeral things, who would needlessly abridge 
their dancing pleasure of to-day ?” 

The section “on domestic rule” is replete with 
a shrewd worldly wisdom, not the less trust- 
worthy for the unworldly sanctity of the philoso- 
phy with which it is impregnated. Not the 

east remarkable instance of this fact will be 
found in the concluding maxim: that the do- 
mestic master “should be inclined to trust 
largely.” Suspicion is, indeed, a great mistress 
of dishonesty. 

The section on the education of men of busi- 
ness is largely thought, and contains many truths, 
important, in the combined ratio of their uni- 
versal applicability, and their present absolute 
neglect. 

“ A habit of thinking for himself may be acquired 
by the solitary student, but the habit of deciding for 
himself... is not to be gained by study, Decision 
is a thing that cannot be fully exercised, until it is 
actually wanted. You cannot play at deciding. 
You must have realities to deal with.” 

“There will be a time in the youth [of a man of 
business] which may, perhaps, be well spent in those 
studies, which are of a metaphysical nature. In the 
investigation of some of the great questions of philo- 
sophy, a breadth and a tone may be given to a mah's 
mode of thinking, which will afterwards be of signal 
use to him in the business of every-day life.” 

This, we fancy, will be new, and startling 
also, to the professed dealers in “ national educa- 
tion.” There are few indeed who dream of the 
formation of a mind, confining education to the 
exact quantum of information, which specific 
circumstances may be presumed to require. 
The man of business is, however, right ; and his 
remark applies to other businesses, besides those 
of mere trade. The following also will be 
wormwood to those most inexperienced of un- 
fledged bipeds, the self-styled idolators of ex- 
perience :— 

“ A consummate man of business should be able to 
fix his attention on details, and be ready to give every 
kind of argument an hearing. This will not encum- 
ber him, for he must have been practised before- 
hand in the exercise of his intellect, and be strong in 
principles. One man collects materials together, and 
there they remain a shapeless heap; another, pos- 
sessed of method, can arrange what he has collected ; 
but such a man as I would describe, by the aid of 
principles, goes farther, and builds with his materials.” 

The following is happily worded :— 

“ Express in writing the answers to your questions 
[self-imposed onapproaching any particular business }. 
Use the pen; there is no magic in it, but it prevents 
the mind from staggering about.” 

There is a section which treats on the consti- 
tution and duties of councils and commissions, 
which might be profitably laid on the table of 
every board-room in the land: and there is 
another on party spirit, so good, as most likely 
to pass for Utopian. Its essence is extracted in 
the following sentences:— 
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“The evils (of the reigning spirit of party) must 

not be allowed to take shelter under the unfounded 
supposition that party dealings are different from 
anything else in the world, and that they are to be 
governed by much leoser laws than those which regu- 
late any other human affairs. J¢ is a very dangerous 
thing to acknowledge two sorts of truth, two kinds of 
charity :” 
—a golden rule, either neglected or violated 
almost universally throughout England—the 
especial kingdom of class and corporation and 
company interests. 

We have now given a sufficient sample of 
these remarkable Essays to satisfy our readers 
of their singularity, as well as value ; we recom- 
mend them accordingly to the public in general, 
and to the Parliament House and Royal Ex- 
change in particular, We doubt not that the 
volume will find its place in most well selected 
libraries. 








The Kingdom of Christ delineated, §c. By 
R. Whately, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 


Fellowes. 


Tuts is an important work, especially as coming 
from an Archbishop. Dr. Whately, regarding 
the Christian church as Christ’s kingdom, is of 
opinion that we are to take our views of its 
nature and constitution from Christ alone. Our 
Lord’s declaration was “ My kingdom is not of 
this world ;” to understand the full import of 
these words, attention, he says, must be paid to 
the occasion on which they were spoken. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that Christ was tried 
twice, on two distinct charges, that of blasphemy 
before the Jewish council, and that of treason 
before the tribunal of Pilate. In the latter in- 
stance, the charge against him was a design to 
subvert or in some way interfere with the govern- 
ment :— 

“To this charge, it is plain Pilate understood Him 
to plead not guilty; and gave credit to his plea. 
Pilate, therefore, must have taken the declaration 
that Christ’s ‘kingdom is not of this world,’ as 
amounting to a renunciation of all secular coercion, 
—all forcible measures in behalf of his religion. And 
we cannot, without imputing to our blessed Lord a 
fraudulent evasion, suppose him to have really meant 
any thing different from the sense which He knew 
his words conveyed. Such is the conclusion which 
I cannot but think any man must come to who is 
not seeking, as in the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament, for any sense most to his own purpose 
that the words can be made to bear, however remote 
that may be from the known design of the Legislator; 
but who, with reverential love, is seeking with sim- 
plicity and in earnest to /earn what is the description 
that Christ gave of his kingdom.” 

The Archbishop then proceeds to show that 
Christ's mere disclaimer of present personal 
claims would have been frivolous, —to have 
asserted a right of temporal power for his fol- 
lowers would have been to plead guilty ; and to 
have made the disavowal with a reservation for 
the future claims of his disciples would have 
been an act of perfidy. The dishonesty of the 
double dealing which such a reservation would 
imply, is thus illustrated :— 

“It is recorded of an ancient king of Egypt,—one 
of the Ptolemies—that he employed a celebrated 
architect to build a magnificent Light House, for the 
benefit of shipping, and ordered an inscription in 
honour of himself to be engraved on it: the architect, 
it is said, though inwardly coveting the honour of 
such a record for himself, was obliged to comply ; but 
made the inscription on a plaster resembling stone, 
but of perishable substance: in the course of years 
this crumbled away; and the next generation saw 
another inscription, recording the name, not of the 
King, but of the architect, which had been secretly 
engraved on the durable stone below. Now, just 
such a device as this is attributed to our Lord and 
his Apostles by those who believe them to have de- 
signed that secular power, should hereafter be called 
ia to enforce the Christian Faith, though all such 





designs were apparently disavowed, in order to serve 
a present purpose. According to such interpreters, 
* My kingdom is not of this world,’ was only an in- 
scription on the perishable plaster: the design of 
* coercing and punishing’ by secular power all oppo- 
nents of the true faith, was, it seems, the engraving 
on the stone beneath. ‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things that be Ciesar’s,’ was but the outward part of 
the inscription ; the addition was an inner hidden 
engraving, directing that Christians, when become 
strong enough, should compel both Cvesar and his 
subjects,—all Rulers and all citizens—either to ac- 
knowledge the true faith, or to forfeit their civil 
rights. It was the outside inscription only that ran 
thus, ‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man; 
* * * the powers that be, are ordained of God:’ the 
secret characters on the stone said, ‘Take care as 
soon as possible to make every ordinance of man 
submit to you,’ and to provide that none but those of 
your own Body shall be in authority ; and that they 
shall use that authority in enforcing the profession of 
your religion.” 

The object then of Christ in founding his 
kingdom, was to establish not a political but a 
social community, and hence it is called in the 
Scriptures the “ Fellowship” or “Communion of 
Saints.” Hence the Christian Church, says the 
Archbishop, has all the rights belonging to such 
a community, but none others. It is the essence 
of a community that it should have officers, 
rules, and a power of admitting or excluding 
members, and these rights are as absolutely in- 
herent in the community at every moment of its 
existence as at the beginning. ‘Thus viewed, the 
claims of ecclesiastical rulers rest upon the plain 
tangible ground that they are “ regularly appoint- 
ed oflicers of a regular Christian community,” 
but beyond the limits of that community they 
have not a shadow of authority whatever. They 
may exclude from the church those who, profess- 
ing to be its members, refuse to conform to its 
rules, but any effort to bring back seceders by 
force; or to inflict temporal disadvantages on 
those outside the church or community, is a 
usurpation, and an attempt to make Christ's 
kingdom “ of this world,’’ contrary to his express 
declaration :— 

“Tt is advancing, but not in the right road,—it is 
advancing, not in sound learning, but error,—not in 
faith, but in superstitious credulity, to seek for some 
higher and better ground on which to rest our doc- 
trines and institutions than that on which they were 
placed by ‘the Author and Finisher of our Faith,’ ” 

Each church, says the Archbishop, founded by 
the Apostles, was a distinct and separate com- 
munity :— 

“ A Cuurcn anda Diocese seem to have been 
for a considerable time coextensive and identical. 
And each Church or Diocese (and consequently each 
Superintendent) though connected with the rest by 
ties of Faith and Hope and Charity, seems to have 
been (as has been already observed) perfectly inde- 
pendent as far as regards any power of control.” 

From the period that the gospel passed beyond 
the limits of Judea, the Church, taken in the 
sense of the collective body of Christians, ceased 
to be one society :-— 

“The Church is undoubtedly one, and so is the 
Human Race one; but not as a Society. It was 
from the first composed of distinct societies; which 
were called one, because formed on common prin- 
ciples, It is One Society, only when considered as 
to its future existence. The circumstance of its 
having one common Head, (Christ,) one Spirit, one 
Father, are points of unity which no more make the 
Church One Society on earth, than the circumstance 
of all men having the same Creator, and being de- 
rived from the same Adam, renders the Human 
Race one Family.” 

The claims of a Christian ministry to the 
obedience of a Christian community are there- 
fore derived from the community itself; but as 
they have been frequently made to rest upon 
other grounds, upon a supposed external au- 
thority, the Archbishop discusses at great length 
the question of Apostolic succession, and the 








supposed Tradition of the Church, on which it js 
based. He shows that the Christian ministry 
was essentially a different institution from the 
Jewish priesthood; the latter had a continuous 
system of sacrifices and consequently a continu. 
ous succession of sacrificial priests, but for 
Christians the Great Sacrifice was offered “ once 
for all.” Without entering further into the ar- 
gument, we may state the general conclusion, 
viz. that a Christian priesthood derives its ay. 
thority from the particular church to which it 
belongs, and that the priesthood does not by any 
external virtue or claim confer authority upon 
the Church :— 

“ Successors, in the Apostolic office, the Apostles 
have none. As witnesses of the Rusurrection,—as 
Dispensers of miraculous gifts,—as inspired Oracles 
of divine Revelation,—they have no successors, But 
as Members,—as Ministers,—as Governors—of Chris. 
tian Communities, their successors are the regularly. 
admitted Members,—the lawfully-ordained Ministers, 
—the regular and recognised Governors,—of a re 
gularly-subsisting Christian Church ; especially of a 
Church which conforming in fundamentals—as I 
am persuaded ours does,—to Gospel-principles, claims 
and exercises no rights beyond those which have the 
clear sanction of our great Master, as being essentially 
implied in the very character of a Community.” 

The Archbishop pursues this argument to its 
remote consequences, with great power of rea- 
soning and felicity of illustration. We shall 
conclude by quoting one of his inferences, which 
deserves to be deeply graven on the mind of 
every true Christian :— 

“To burn Dissenters under the title of heretics, — 
or to put them to a less cruel death,—or to banish, 
or fine and imprison them,—or to exclude from all, 
or from some, of the rights of citizens, and reduce, 
more or less, to the condition of vassals or Helots, 
those who do not profess the religion which the State, 
as such, enjoins,—these are widely different indeed, 
in respect of the actual amount of evil inflicted, or of 
good denied to individuals; but the principle is in all 
these cases, the same; viz. the assumed right of the 
Secular Government, as such, to interfere with men’s 
conscience, and consequently (when the Government 
calls itself Christain) to make Christ’s kingdom, so 
far, ‘a kingdom of this world,’ ” 





Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
{Second Notice.] 
In turning over the pages of these volumes, 
we find abundance of matter for amusing ex- 
tract; but in a professed compilation, it is not 
always easy to discriminate between what is, or 
what is not, new to the English public. To 
those who are well read in the French literature 
of the eighteenth century, there cannot be much 
novelty in an anecdotic history of Frederick, 
whose correspondence with Voltaire alone has 
rendered him familiar as household words. We 
shall content ourselves therefore, in our further 
extracts, with selecting such passages as may 
possess intrinsic claims of preference, without 
pausing to look to their originality. ; 

The readers of theatrical and musical intelli- 
gence in the Atheneum, must have formed high 
ideas of the flourishing state of the arts in the 
Berlin of to-day.—The following passage in a 
letter of Frederick's, will show what they were 
in the time of his youth :— 

“We had here, some days ago, a company of 
players, who treated us to the most superb spectacle 
that has been seen in our town in the memory of 
man. You must know that last Tuesday, the 16th, 
we were in the town-house, where a theatre of mag- 
nificent construction presented itself. The amphithe- 
atre was composed of several logs of wood, placed by a 
lucky accident one upon another, and which, accord- 
ing to all appearance, were waiting till worms and 
dry-rot should make them change their places. A 
five-leaved screen stood opposite to the amphitheatre, 
through a large balustrade on one side of which was 
to be seen a tallow-candle, the faint glimmer of which 
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was searcely sufficient to light six cat-gut scrapers, 
who laboured to produce a wretched concert, to 
which there was no end. After rending the ears 
of their unfortunate audience and exercising our 

tience above an hour, we saw, at about eight 
o'clock, at the further end of the hall, a light, the 
brightness of which revived the almost extinguished 
hopes of the spectators. Every one was forming 
wonderful ideas of what was about to happen, when, 
to our great astonishment, we saw—not the sun, but 
a woman, a description of whom would soil my 
aper—between two lighted lamps. After she had 
set down one of these lamps on each side of what 
was called the stage, this lady informed us that the 
play was going to begin. The master of the com- 
pany, a quack, a real vender of mithridate, then 
came forward in a dress that might have been new 
at the beginning of the last century. His wig had 
served to cover so many pates, that, if it had ever 
been good, it was now good-for-nothing. It never- 
theless sheltered, as well as it could, the little brains 

ssessed by our actor, and the rest of his rags hung 
carelessly from his shoulders. A long rapier of six 
feet two traced,. whenever he turned round, as accu- 
rate a circle as if it had been made with a pair of 
compasses. The most remarkable article of the rest 
of his accoutrements was a pair of white gloves, 
which appeared to be quite new. Having declaimed 
awretched speech in the tone of a town-crier, his 
wife appeared upon the stage. A bandit murderer's 
hat overshadowed with its prodigious brim one cheek, 
part of her throat, half the left eye and her forehead. 
Her head, more hideous than Medusa’s, was covered 
with a rag picked up in the streets, and her neck, 
which she took care to expose as much as possible, 
was encircled by a necklace of false stones. The 
gown which she wore was stretched by the hoop, 
which, being too large for the dress, caused it to 
make a thousand grimaces. The whole of her para- 
phernalia was set off by a flesh-coloured postillon 
damour, After this description of her dress, I think 
you may form a tolerable idea of the actress. Her 
voice corresponded with her figure, for in a tone 


between harsh and soft, she made, sniffling, a decla- 
ration of love, the terms of which I duly noted, in 
order to use them on occasion. She had just finished, 
when the devil himself must needs pop in to shift 
the scene; for all at once a tremendous noise arose, 
and the auditors found themselves out of sight of the 
stage. The logs on which they sat in form of a 


bench, being not well secured, began to roll. Those 
upon them consequently fell, and, tumbling with the 
timbers upon those before them, carried the latter 
along in their fall. Lying one upon another, most 
of them in a very inconvenient situation, they began 
to scream lustily for help. It was quite a treat to see 
how they unravelled themselves; men, women, 
chairs, beams, planks, soldiers, being all mingled 
together, as in a general resurrection. With a good 
deal of trouble, we extricated ourselves one after 
another from this confusion. What oaths were sworn 
and what curses bestowed by those unlucky people 
upon the manager! Every one took himself off as 
soon as he could to wash his bleeding muzzle in 
cold water. For my part, I did the same, wishing 
the manager, his wife, and the whole troop at the 
devil, and heartily swearing never to set foot in such 
a playhouse again.” 
_ The following relates to Peter the Great, who, 
inthe ranks of barbarism, took precedence of 
even Frederick William himself. If the man- 
ners of his successors have become refined by 
their intereourse with Europe, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether the trait which closes our ex- 
tract, indicates a more revolting despotism, than 
that which is manifested by the present Emperor, 
inthe case of the unfortunate Poles. The ser- 
peut casts its skin, but loses not its venom :— 
“Though it has been remarked that Frederick 
William when prince-royal took the czar for his 
model, yet, in regard to polish, there was a wide gulf 
between them. Even after Peter had made himself 
more familiar with European manners, and though 
¢ had now just come from Paris and Versailles, he 
sillexhibited proofs of his original barbarism. As 
the king had ordered all possible honours to be shown 
to the czar, the different boards of administration 
Went in a body to pay him their respects. The pre- 





sidents were the spokesmen. When M. von Cocceji, . 


with the other councillors, waited upon him, they 
found him leaning upon two Russian ladies, with 
whom he kept toying during the audience, so as 
nearly to put the speaker out of countenance. * * 
Brutal lust was not the only vice of Peter the Great. | 
Not a day passed on which he was not completely 
intoxicated. His cruel treatment of his attendants, 
and especially of his confessor, who was at the same 
time his fool, had no bounds. The czar would kiss 
his hand respectfully on going away from mass, and 
next moment give him fillips on the nose, beat him, | 
and use him like the meanest slave. The unfor- 
tunate princess Galitzin, who, on account of her 
participation in a conspiracy, had been subjected to 
the knout, so that she had lost her reason, was in this | 
state obliged to contribute to his amusement at table. | 
Whatever he left upon his plate he was accustomed | 
to fling at her head ; and she was often obliged to 
rise and come to him to receive fillips on the nose. 
Riding with the king (Frederick William) through 
Berlin, he saw the gallows in the new market-place, 
and enquired what sort of machine that was. When | 
the king had explained its use to him, he was so 
curious to see an execution, that he earnestly begged | 
to be gratified with the amusement immediately. | 
The king assured him that there was at that moment 
no candidate for the gallows. ‘What need to be 
particular?’ rejoined the czar; ‘here are people 
enough ; take the first that comes.’ The king replied 
that none but criminals could be hanged, on which | 
the czar insisted that the experiment should be made 
on one of his own retinue, and the king had great | 
difficulty to dissuade him from the design.” | 

Amidst the preoccupations of war and of 
statescraft, Frederick the Great found leisure to 
attend very minutely to the interests of art. ‘The 
following passage, besides affording a useful 
hint to the modern patrons of the drama, has | 
the merit of showing the King, as one of the 
honourable confraternity of the daily press. 

“The new opera-house in Berlin was opened : 
dancers were brought frem France, singers from Italy, | 
and they were paid royally but not profusely. Ex- 
orbitant demands he rejected, saying, *‘ What I gave 
as prince was my own; as king I am the treasurer of | 
my people.” Thus he dismissed Potier, the ballet- | 
master, because he had conducted himself in a rude | 
and insolent manner towards the directors of the | 
opera. With this man a demoiselle Roland, an ad- 
mirable dancer, was so intimately connected, that 
she too quitted Berlin. The king spared no money 
to retain her; but he deemed it beneath him to 
recall Potier on her account. In an article which 
Frederick himself wrote on this subject for the 
Berlin papers, he observes, ‘ Without inquiring here | 
what was the nature of the connexion between de- 
moiselle Roland and Potier, it was found impracti- 
cable to separate them ; so that there would be no | 
other way to regain one of the greatest dancers in 
Europe, but by burdening one’s self at the same | 
time with the most egregious fool and the rudest | 
clown that ever Terpsichore had upon her list. | 
Thus there is no gold without alloy, no rose without | 
thorns.’ ”’ 


Here we have the true birth and parentage of | 
a story, which has been attributed in books of 


| anecdotes to many other persons :— 


“ This victory (the battle of Kesselsdorf,) cost the 
Prussians several distinguished officers, who either | 
fell during the engagement or died of their wounds. | 
The old Dessauer had his coat perforated in three 
places by balls; his valiant son, Maurice, had three 
horses killed under him, and a ball carried away the 
right skirt of his coat, but neither of them was 
wounded. By this glorious achievement, Leopold 
crowned a professional carcer of fifty years. An eye- 
witness, Carstedt, chaplain of the regiment of Kalck- 
stein, in an unpublished narrative of the events of 
this time, says, when he comes to the battle of Kes- 
selsdorf, ‘Though the old Dessauer was accustomed, 
often for a mere trifle in exercising the troops, to 
pour forth a deluge of curses, this affair wore too 
serious a look. He gave his orders and advanced 
with the words, “* Now, my lads, in the name of God!”” 
It is also related of him that just before the battle, 
he pronounced this prayer, ‘O God, graciously assist 


| whom Frederick led to battle! 
| the officers who commanded those troops? 





me this day, or if thou wilt not, at any rate do not 








a rascally enemy, but look on, happen what 
will !° 

Of the son of this old soldier, and one likely to 
have received the education of his rank and 
country, we are told :— 

“ Prince Maurice, one of the most distinguished of 
the heroes of Kesselsdorf, was the favourite and the 
very type of the old prince. He did not, indeed, 
like his father, sing all the church hymns to the tune 
of the Dessau march, and he was more polished in 
society : but brought up among soldiers, blunt, brave, 
and sincere, he could neither read nor write—a cir- 
cumstance which seems at that time to have abated 
little from his usefulness as a general and his dignity 
as a prince.” 

The commonest peasant in Prussia is not now 
permitted to share this princely ignorance. 

The state of the army (as it was found by 
Frederick) in all that regards civilization differed 


| widely from that of the legions which recovered 


their fatherland from the tyranny of Napoleon. 
“At the time of the Silesian wars, the Prussian 
army, with the exception of the officers, who were 
selected exclusively from the nobles of the country, 
consisted chiefly of runaways and deserters. Such 
of the subjects of the king as could not escape en- 
rolment among the military were soon infected with 
the rude and savage spirit of their comrades. In 


| taking the field, they thought not of the battle which 


puts the usefulness of troops to the test, but only re- 


| joiced in the prospect of the licentiousness of active 


service, of the full flesh-pots of the citizens and pea- 
sants, and of the money which they should make by 
plunder. * * Officers durst not venture to occupy 
woods and thickets, because few of the men came 


| back out of them to rejoin their leaders. Two 


deserters from the grenadier regiment of Bredow, a 
Protestant and a Catholic, were obliged to throw dice 
to decide which of them should be hanged. The 
Protestant had deserted twice before. The Catholic 
was an Austrian deserter, and had endeavoured to 
seduce another soldier to desert. The latter betrayed 
the design, and before they could get away, they were 
detained by the post, which had kept an eye upon 
them. The Protestant was a daring dissolute fellow. 
After the other had thrown in deep dejection, he 
picked up the dice saying, ‘If it was for a can of 
beer, I should be sure to lose, for I am always un- 
lucky at dice. But, as it is only for this trumpery 
life, depend upon it, I shall win.’ He threw and 
won. The Catholic was hanged, and the other had 
to run the gauntlet. * * Such were the soldiers 
And what were 
In an 
army which learned to swear from prince Moustache, 
at a time when coarseness and blustering passed for 
valour, when the cane and the sword were in con- 
stant requisition, when solid scholastic instruction 
rarely preceded the entrance of youth into the military 


| profession—in such an army the majority of the 


officers could not be men of education: and honour- 
able, high-spirited, brave, patriotic and loyal as those 
immediately about Frederick’s person might be, he 
had first to train them under his own eye, before they 
were qualified for useful leaders. Not an ensign 
swore by fewer than a thousand devils ; and we know 
from ear-witnesses that the language of Frederick 
himself, when he spoke German, was not always the 
most decorous and select. Classic in this respect is 
his incitement to valour : *‘ Blackguards, do you want 
to live for ever ?\—which at the time is said to have 
produced as powerful an effect as Napoleon’s allu- 
sion to the antiquity of the pyramids. We can 
cheerfully forgive the age this mode of expression ; 
but the gross and vulgar acts, by which officers fre- 
quently disgraced themselves, and of which they 
boasted, are proofs of a low way of thinking: and 
Frederick had long to pick and to sift, before he 
created a corps of officers, worthy of the name and 
the privileges with which he distinguished it. Hence 
he broke without mercy the tormentors and oppres- 
sors of the Silesians, punished and poured forth his 
indignation even upon high officers, and strove with 
indefatigable perseverance to improve the spirit of 
his army.” 

The author has by no means abused the privi- 
lege granted to the biographers of Frederick in 
retailing his bons mots, We have just left room 
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for one which contains the very essence of his 
cynicism, and shows to a nicety, the peculiarity 
of his odd turn of wit. 

“A corps of Hulans, which Frederick organized, 
had not answered his expectations; he therefore in- 
corporated it with the regiment of life-hussars, and 
thus augmented the latter to ten squadrons. The 
uniform of these Hulans was changed, but in memory 
of it, the new hussars had white sheep-skins and 
light blue dollmans. The Austrians sought to throw 
ridicule upon this regiment by calling the hussars 
sheep. This contemptuous appellation kindled in 
those to whom it was given an ardent desire of 
revenge ; and an opportunity of gratifying that senti- 
ment occurred in 1758, when an Austrian regiment 
which had jeered the Prussians with that name was 
almost entirely cut in pieces. The Prussian leader, 
General Puttkammer, had great difficulty to save a 
few of the officers, including the commander. The 
latter, on being conducted to the king, complained 
that no quarter had been given. Frederick, aware of 
the cause of this proceeding, asked, ‘ Did you ever in 
your life read such a book as the bible?‘ O yes, 
your majesty,’ replied the officer, with some degree of 
surprise.—* Well, then,’ said the King, ‘that will 
explain the matter to you, for there it is said, ‘ Be- 
ware of those who come to you in sheep's clothing, 
for inwardly they are ravenous wolves.’ ” 

The following shows Frederick in the passive 
capacity of “ being the cause of wit in others ;” 
and the aspect is creditable to him. 

* During his stay in Amsterdam, the King wished 
to taste a Dutch pasty, which he had heard spoken 
of as particularly excellent. His companion was 
directed to order one of the landlady of the house in 
which they lodged. On this application, the woman 
eyed him with a look of some contempt from head 
to foot, and said, ‘ Well, sir, as ye would like to eat 
a pasty, have ye the money to pay for one ?—do ye 
know that a pasty costs thirty guilders?? Balbi 
assured the good woman that his companion could 
easily pay that sum, for he was a virtuoso on the 
flute, and by playing a few hours he could get 
plenty of money. She then inquired what a virtuoso 
was. Balbi explained the meaning of the word, and 
told her that the stranger was an excellent performer 
on the flute, who was travelling to make money by his 
talent. ‘Oho! then I must hear him,’ said the 
hostess. Away she posted to the room where the 
king was, and, setting both arms a-kimbo, ‘Sir,’ said 
she, ‘as ye can pipe so cleverly, will ye just pipe a 
bit for me ?? At this unexpected address, the king 
was taken rather by surprise ; but Balbi told him in 
a few words what had passed. Frederick cheerfully 
took up the flute, and played it for some time in his 
best manner, so that the landlady, delighted with the 
performance, was fixed to the spot. When he had 
ceased, she said, ‘Sure enough, Sir, ye can pipe 
nicely and earn a penny ; now I'll goand make ye a 
pasty.’” 

We have only to add, that Mr. Campbell’s 
contribution to the work consists principally in 
a preface of twenty-two pages, of which the good 
feeling and generous principles of the writer are 
the characteristics. If in addition he had, as 
becomes an editor, bestowed a little more atten- 
tion on the details of style, the public would 
have had more reason to be thankful; for at 
present it often halts lamentably—we insist on 
this, the rather, because two more volumes are 
to follow to complete the publication. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Narrative of the late Expedition to Syria, under the 
Command of Admiral the Hon. Sir R. Stopford, com- 
prising an account of the Capture of Gebail, Tripoli,and 
Tyre, Storming of Sidon, Battle of Calat, Meidan, Bom- 
bardment and Capture of St. Jeand’ Acre, §:c., §:c., by W. 
P. Hunter, Esq.—In spite of (or as might be expected 
from) the voluminous and swelling promise of this 
title-page, which, indeed, reminds us of the pro- 
gramme ofa pantomime Diorama, the book before us is 
neither more nor less than a pretty specimen of manu- 
facture, wanting only the name of an editor to make 
it complete. When Mr. Hunter's sketches appeared 
in the United Service Journal they were welcome, as 
notices for the moment, calculated to allay curiosity : 





as collected in two volumes, they are flimsy in staple, 
and deficient in quantity—seeing that, in spite of all 
the typographer’s art could do, Caleb Balderstone- 
like, to make a meagre provision seem a reason- 
able meal—the narrative comes to an end at the 
hundred and thirty-second page of the second volume, 
which, therefore, has to be eked out with appendical 
matter, 

The Chain Rule, by Ch. Louis Schinberg.— 
The chain rule having been rather neglected in 
England, it is no bad thing to find an enthusiast 
for it, who, by reducing everything to the chain 
rule, and using no other, may have a hand in 
calling attention to it, and promoting a proper 
amount of introduction. The rule of three had 
a run as extensive as Mr. Schinberg would give 
the chain rule ; many persons never found the price 
of 4 yards at 3s, a yard, without going through the 
mystery of, “as 1 is to 4 so is 3 to”—the answer. 
Everybody can see that this is very well adapted to 
teach the rule of three, for those cases in which it is 
wanted ; just so Mr. Schénberg’s teaching about how 
to find the half of two thirds by the chain rule may 
serve to teach ¢hat rule. 

A Search into the Old Testament, by J. Hume.—It 
would be well if those who undertake such searches, 
would condescend to make themselves acquainted 
with the language in which the Old Testament is 
written ; they would then have some chance of finding 
what the book contains, instead of trusting to their 
own guesses or those of commentators. Mr. Hume 
has proved his disqualification for the task in the very 
outset, by giving to the second verse in the first 
chapter of Genesis a signification which the words 
will not bear, either in the original, or in any au- 
thorized version, and on this misinterpretation he 
bases an argument. After this, we were not at all 
surprised to find him lauding Bellamy’s version of 
the Scriptures—a piece of criticism on his part, which 
precludes the necessity of any on ours. 

An Essay descriptive of the Abbey Church of 
Romsey, by C. Spence.—A work of local character 
and interest, but which ought to be welcome to the 
good people of Romsey, for it has been compiled 
with care, and contains a full, and so far as can be 
known, a true account of their venerable abbey 
church. 

The History and Antiquities of Allerdale Ward 
above Derwent, in the County of Cumberland, §c., by 
Samuel Jefferson.—This volume seems carefully and 
respectably executed, without, however, possessing 
such qualities as are calculated to extend its circu- 
lation beyond the province to whose holms and 
garths, and ancient families, it is devoted. The neigh- 
bouring districts of Northumberland and Durham are 
illustrated in a more popular fashion in Mr. Richard- 
son’s Local Historian’s Table-Book, which has now 
reached its tenth number; and, as regards both its 
form and style, appears to have taken Mr, Knight's 
‘London’ for its model. 

Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. I. 
—Several years have elapsed since the publication of 
Mr. Rose’s first volume of the translation of this in- 
teresting work, which is yet unfinished. We shall 
reserve our remarks on Neander until his complete 
view of the Philosophy of Ecclesiastical Antiquity is 
before us, but we must bear testimony to the great 
care and ability which Mr. Rose has bestowed on the 
translation : it was a task of no ordinary difficulty, for 
Neander is a determined neologist ; and has added 
new terms and phrases to the technicalities with which 
it has pleased the German Theologians to perplex 
Ethics and Metaphysics. 

Pictures of Christian Life, by R. A. Wilmot, B.A. 
—In this little work, the author has attempted to 
pourtray the Christian graces of the earlier worthies 
of the Anglican Church. Tis pictures are graceful 
and pleasing, but in general too contemplative and 
monastic in their cast. The author is an ardent ad- 
mirer of our old divines, and he has reproduced from 
their pages many “ gems of thought,” which are well 
worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 

Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography, translated by the 
Rev. N. Mouen, A.M.—We need only announce 
this 34th volume of the Biblical Cabinet ; Rosen- 
miiller’s merits as an expounder of Scriptural Anti- 
quities are too well established to render additional 
commendation necessary. 

Schulz’s Influence of Welsh Tradition-Albert 





Schulz has undertaken, in this essay, to explain ¢h 
circumstances which rendered the cycle of the to. 
mances of the Round Table so popular throughout 
Europe, that they may be said to have become 
naturalized in every part of Christendom, He hag 
conducted the investigation with great zeal anj 
ability, but the subject is too antiquarian to interey 
any but members of the Cymreigyddion Society, 

Low’s Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic 
Animals of the British Islands, Parts VIIL., x. 5. 
and XI.—Having already, on several occasions, ex. 
pressed our approbation of this truly national work, 
we shall confine ourselves, on the present occasion, 
to mentioning the appearance of two more Par 
devoted to the Ox, one to the Horse, and one to the 
Sheep, in each of which we find several exceedingly 
characteristic portraits. The Part of the Horse con- 
pletes the illustrations of the breeds of that animal, 
and is accompanied by an excellent introduction con. 
cerning the progressive amelioration of the different 
breeds, being, in fact, a chapter of our national his 
tory, moreimportant than hasbeen generally supposed, 
We find, also, in the description of each plate, a 
fuller account of the crosses by which each breed has 
either been produced ar improved, than was given in 
the earlier numbers. This we are pleased to see, be 
cause it constitutes, in our opinion, (expressed in 
former notices) a most important branch of the sub- 
ject, and is, at the present time, of the greatest value, 
since it cannot be doubted that the great change 
which our locomotive system is now undergoing, will 
render material alteration requisite in the breeds of 
horses,—some, for instance, as the long stage coach- 
horses, and the heavy draught horses, will, in a short 
time, be but little in demand. In the Part devoted to 
the Sheep, we find a series of statistical tables relative 
to the woollen trade, which exhibits, in the highest 
degree, the value of the sheep, and a knowledge of the 

roperties of each race. The number of sheep in the 

ritish islands has been, it appears, computed at from 
between 30, to 35,000,000, of which the wool manu- 
factured in this country weighs 142,646,201 ib. This 
at ls. 3d. per pound, gives 8,915,387/. 11s. 3d. as the 
value of the raw material ; to this 56,700,895 ib. of 
foreign wool, imported, and valued at 2s. 6d., amount- 
ing to 7,087,611/. 17s. 6d., must be added ;—ther 
supposing the value of the manufactured commodity 
to be two and a half times that of the raw material, 
the value of manufactured woollen goods produced 
in Great Britain will be, 40,007,448/. 11s. 10d. The 
author may, therefore, well say, that “the woolle 
trade is of surpassing importance to the nation.” The 
plates illustrating the two Parts of the Ox, are all ex 
cellent portraits, those of the polled Suffolk breed, 
with the straight back, and of the sheeted breed o/ 
Somersetshire, are characteristic, and the descriptions 
are, in all respects, worthy of the plates. 
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THREE HYMNS, 
Translated from the Greek of Gregory Nazianzen. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


Or the two folio volumes which represent to us 


Silent or eloquent, do utter Thee— 

Intelligent or sensual, honour Thee ; 

Their congregated passions and their pangs 
Scattered around Thee! And all pray to Thee— 


The mental with a thought, and with a word, 
The sensual. Holy singers do confess thee, 
Chanting in multitude their thronéd Lord ! 
The angels militant in fiery chorus, 


woollen the name and genius of Gregory Nazianzen, the | The first-born, undefiléd from their birth, And unto Thee, all such as comprehend 
mn.” The second, containing his poems, is by far the least | The great stars treading choral measures o'er us, Thy synthesis of being, speak abroad 
re all ex- poetical. There are poetical writers who are not | The prophet-souls and spirits just of earth, Asilent hymn. In thee alone, all rest. 
Ik breed, poets—with whom the sight of the harp exorcises | All congregated, all around the throne, To thee, in rushing confluence, all leap up. 


breed of 
scriptions 


the music ;—who invert M. Jourdain, and cannot 
write poetry if they know it. Of such is Gregory. 
He isan oRATOR ;—less wordy and monotonous than 
Chrysostom, but more laborious and antithetical ; 
with a less flowing and winding tune among his sen- 


Thou art the end of all—Thou, one and all; 

And none, because not one nor all! O, Thou 

Of all names,—who can cry on thee, alone 
Thenameless? What brave soul can pierce the veil 
Of Heaven above the cloud? 0, above all, 


In joy and awful reverence bear along 

Ever that perfect and perpetual song, 

“ Monarch and maker of the worlds, we bless thee !” 
So, sinless singing, heavenly choirs address thee. 


burgh Al- And I too, holy Father, would be one 


wy 1 tences (Lydian measures); but nobler, I think, and | ‘To utter prayer—to bow thee the heart's knee, (How else to sing thee forth ?) be merciful! 
vo. 36. Gi. oe both in thought and cadence. He | Undying Father, and sink inwardly , 

ind ye, = uid any porn lofty, paps a“rhyme.” Yet | Refore thee. Praying so, my head doth droop An Evening Hymn. 

. Allius IS Verses @ a ; ¥ ’ * P . 

of King, a comes — p ee th = we bd re Fy haps as good | Farthward,—I lie a suppliant, and weep free Now we utter praise before thee, 

beh Plato's ;—for whenever, through the cloud of this | Because I am not worthy to look up O myChrist, O Word of God! 

one folio of them, we catch a glimpse of the luminous Unto thy singing Teas‘ns? Li Ye f li “om unuttered saci 

10. 28. Gi soul, we fall back upon ourselves for an increase of B hatein t Gn of Y Shi ite on 2 

the Olden praise. To speak of the three hymns I have chosen ut may’st thou be, seeded ager tt ag we 


ich, or the 
niliar and 
, new edit. 
Cubic and 
». 6s. = 
, post Bye. 
ron Mines, 


Threefold light, which doth conclude 
In a single glory ! 

Those who didst the darkness loose, 
And the clear light circumfuse, 
Therein to stand up Creator,— 
Fixing the unquiet matter 


O gracious Father, pitiful to me,— 

Propitious to thy servant—ruined: Lord, 

O stretch thine hand toward me and retrieve me 

From Death’s dark jaws—make pure my thoughts ; 
and never 

Ungarmented by thy close Spirit, leave me! 


for translation, as they are in their own old Greek, 
the first has the most unity ef purpose, and is there- 
fore the best whole poem of his I can remember 
anywhere. The second, a high argument, balanced 
upon antithetical pinnacles, is chiefly interesting, as 


rnal, Pic- being characteristical. He delighted, like some : ’ . 
, (W.) Sell other dreamers of the early time, ree auth the still Rather new grace of bosom-force achieve me, Into forms of stedfast duty, 


And this now harmonious beauty ; 
Thou who o’er man’s soul hast sent 


Barr's An- 


Valse That I, with heart and lip, may praise thee ever! 
r Valuing 


green groves of the Academy, carrying the Scriptures 


', Hudson, of God and his own faults—to say nothing of Plato's. | And as my sire, thy servant, knew thy face, tage tA : 

strated by The third hymn—an evening hymn stalls more | Grant me a life as clear, as pure an end, a 8, — enlightenment— 
LA easily into our language than either of the preceding | As brave a hope,—like mercy and like grace,— a ne ey ry 

ving, new ones, but has obvious beauties of its own, which I And all the sins my youth did comprehend, That 1B liet 1 li m4 3 

id Basket, hope may be retained in some imperfect “ life-in- | Forgive them like a king,—we so confess thee, at in light he hight may see, 


And become light utterly ; 


Survey of i i 
Thou who tricked’st out the skies 


as And all day long and ever longer bless thee. 


death” manner, even in my version. All three 
poems have been faithfully, if not mortally “ done 


_—— into Enelish,”_E. B. B Hymn II, With their star varieties, 

on Chure ee ree O, above all! (how else to sing thee forth ?) Thou did’st teach the Night and Day 

za, by the Hymn I. Can speech declare thee—spoken in no word! To follow meckly one another, 

‘3 Transl Monarch and maker of the worlds, we bless thee ! Can mind behold thee—compassed by no mind ! As friend would friend, and brother brother, 
a. We bless thee, who hast made the things which were | Alone, unspeakable, because the fount With honour to Love's law alway— 


Giving, under one, cessation 


Of vocal life,—inscrutable alone, ; 
To the flesh’s weary passion, 


Because, of life perceptive! yea, but all 


Vaughan, 
edit. 12m 
5s, Cl. 








not, 
And manifested those which did appear not, 
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Under one, to deedsinciting, 
Which Thy pure eyes take delight in,— 
That, ’scaping from the darkness, we 

To that actual day may flee, 

Which can never fall or fade 

In mighty dusk or twilight shade. 


Do Thou on mine eyelids cast 

Gentle slumber, not too fast ; 

That no deathly silence long 

May enchain the tuneful tongue— 

The thing thou tuned’st so, to suit 

The angels’ singing, rendered mute ! 
And, by thy grace, my couch shall bring me 
Thoughts of blessing to enring me— 
Nor shall any stain of Day 

Be proved on Night ; nor shall the play 
Of midnight visions on her press, 

To fright her from her holiness. 

But let my soul, from body free, 

Pray, Jehovah, unto thee— 

To the Father, to the Son, 

To the Holy Spirit—oxE— 

Whose be honour, glory, power! 
Amen, now and evermore. 





I NEVER COMPLAIN. 

Lire is nothing without a touch of the pathetic: 
a joke is very well in its way, and as man is the only 
animal that laughs, he ought to indulge himself now 
and then in this his peculiar faculty and privilege— 
but we cannot be always laughing. Moreover, it 
shows a want of dignity to be everlastingly on the 
broad grin, the titter, the giggle, or the chuckle; we 
owe it to ourselves to look solemn and to wear a serious 
countenance occasionally—or if we are particularly 
fond of dignity, we may always have a solemn look. 
There is something more interesting in crying than 
in laughing: people may laugh, and nobody cares 
for that—you might see half a dozen people laugh- 
ing, and it would be impertinent to ask what they 
are laughing at; but if you saw as many crying, 


false colours, assuming the fortitude which uncom- 
plainingly bears the greatest troubles, you are not 
upon your guard against the nuisance. The world 
is metaphysical enough by this time to know that 
the interest of tragedy does not arise from the suffer- 
ings which are represented, but from an admiration 
of the fortitude with which the sufferings.are borne ; 
for if any one of the characters in a tragedy should 
exhibit a peevish and fretful impatience the exhibi- 
tion would be rather ludicrous than serious; he there- 
fore who says “I never complain,” exhibits himself 
to you asa hero demanding admiration, not as a poor 
oppressed creature begging for pity. 

This never complaining very much resembles what 
is called ‘silent contempt,’ a thing about which some 
people make a great noise. The fun of silent con- 
tempt is, that the party who is silently contemned 
cannot know anything about it unless he be informed, 
so that the silent contemner is forced, for the display 
of his own dignity,to make an advertisement of his 
contempt. I have an indistinct recollection of a 
story told something to the following effect :—there 
was at some public meeting, most likely political, an 
orator declaiming with much fury, screaming with 
passion, and almost foaming at the mouth—* Pray 
what is the matter with that gentleman?” said a 
stranger: ® He is treating his adversary with silent 
contempt,” said one of the hearers. Thus it is with 
the man who never complains; he wearies all his 
friends and neighbours with sad stories and countless 
grievances thrice told and nine times repeated, and 
then winds up with a lack-a-daisical look, and “I never 
complain.” I can’t write a farce, but I can easily 
imagine one written on this hint; and I fancy I see 
Liston—he was the actor in my play-going days—per- 
forming the part of the interminable bore, who croaks 
all his friends to death, and then concludes with—* But 
I never complain.” We may suppose him to repre- 
sent the character of a hen-pecked husband, silly 
enough to advertise his calamity ; we may suppose 
him mercilessly pouncing upon some acquaintance or 
almost stranger, drawing him mysteriously aside, 
though there is no one in the room but themselves ; 





your sympathy would lead you to ask what they 
were crying for. 
that their tears were flowing from an inadequate or 
unworthy cause, you would feel that the dignity of 
grief was much abated. What then? Why then 
if there be a want of dignity in giving way to the 
expression of grief, when the cause is trivial, there 
must be great dignity in not grieving when there 
is an abundant cause of grief,—hence the dignity 
of those persons who “ never complain,”— hence 
the pleasure which they have in letting all the world 
know that they never complain ; and in talking of 
their exemplary patience and unparalleled fortitude 
in bearing such a burden of woe without a word of 
complaint. 

Either it occurred in some farce, or I read in 
some jest-book, that a man afflicted with an irre- 


sistible propensity to prating, went into an inn or | 
tavern, and calling for the landlord, forthwith over- | 


whelmed him with a deluge of words, saying at every 
third sentence, “ Now, Mr. Landlord, I am a man of 
few words.” 'The same sort of thing occurs frequently 
in our courts of justice; a barrister, for instance, when 
he is desirous of persuading a jury to visit a case of 
libel with heavy damages, is sure to preface his speech 
with a protestation of his great love for the liberty 
of the press, and is sure to be the very last man 
who would think of imposing any restriction on free 
discussion. So also it is with those who never com- 
plain, they are the greatest and most grievous of all 
grumblers. With a face as long as your arm, and a 
voice as melancholy as the sound of an empty wine- 
cask, they will go through the whole catalogue of 
miseries to which poor humanity is subject, and 
wind up with the nasty, croaking lie—“ But I 
never complain !”—Oh, bless them, what paragons of 
patience they are! Now if an intimate or uninti- 
mate friend should lay hold of you by the button and 
say, “ My dear fellow, I am the most miserable 
wretch that ever lived, do lend me your ears for an 
hour, and you shall hear such a list of ailments and 
grievances as will tire you to death,”—your ready 
answer would be, “ Really, my good friend, I have 
a few troubles of my own, which are quite annoyance 
enough, and as I never bother you with my complaints, 
I will thank you not to torment me with yours.” 
But when the growling pest comes to you under 


If, on inquiry, you should find | 


we can sec this stranger, looking the very picture of 
| distress, and preparing to submit to the nuisance of a 
bore with about as good a grace asa convict prepares 
| himself for Jack Ketch. Now observe the tormentor’s 
| look: you see a face artificially lengthened, a look of 
ludicrous despair beaming in the lack-lustre eye, the 
corners of the mouth drawn down as if by button 
| hooks,—and the conference then begins with a sigh, 
| after which the tormentor says, ** Beg pardon, sir, 
| but I presume you are not a married man.”—* 
have not that happiness,” says the other, rather 
abruptly and snappishly, as much as to say, “ what 
business is it of yours whether I am married or not?” 
“TI thought so,” says the tormentor, “ you don’t look 
miserable enough.”—“* Me miserable!” says the 
| other in a tone of astonishment.—* Ah, that’s what 
the devil saysin Paradise Lost,” replies the non-com- 
plainer, yet the devil was not married. The victim 
writhes, but on goes the non-complainer with the 
narrative of his woes—“ You can’t think, sir, what I 
have to endure, I don’t tell everybody.” No, he 
does not tell everybody, because he has not time to 
tell everybody, and it is not everybody who will 
listen to him ; but he tells every one that will listen 
to him.—* I lead such a life, sir—but I never com- 
plain—I bear it all with the patience of Job. My 
wife is another Xantippe. Is it not enough to pro- 





wonder you bear it so patiently.” Very patiently, 


what would be the use of complaining? Don’t you 
pity me, sir ?”"—“ Very much indeed.” 

In good truth, they who never complain, but plume 
themselves on the patience with which they bear 
their troubles and persecutions, are the most abomi- 
nable and pestiferous of all grumblers. Your regular, 
straightforward, downright, honest growlers, who 
make a business of snarling at everything, are a bless- 
ing to society, and are right merry dogs compared 
to your puny, sentimental pseudo-Jobs, who make a 
merit of never complaining. “I never complain,’ 
is the very concentrated essence of croaking—it is 
the whole art of grumbling made easy to the meanest 
capacities. When a grumbler grumbles right heartily, 
and laments his sad lot with a loud sadness, he is 








——— 
he once gets it into his head that he never complaing, 
he becomes a downright bore and a nuisance, for 
in proof that he has good cause to complain, he 
must set out his grievances at full, and without ex. 
tenuation. If I go forth to the world with a fine fat 
laughing face, and say “ I never complain,” the world 
very naturally replies, “'T'o be sure you don't, why 
should you? You don't look as if you had any 
couse to complain.” But if you put ona lank-jaw, 
lack-a-daisical look, sighing like an autumn wind . 
a plantation of willows, and pour forth a list of com. 
plaints as long as an auctioneer’s catalogue, and wind 
up the whole with the lying clymax—*but I never 
complain”—then I am most marvelously pathetie, 
and of course I awaken the sympathies of my friends 
who pity my sorrows, admire my fortitude—and 
wish me hanged for making myself a nuisance to 
them. In fact, when a man says he never complains, 
his meaning is that he is always complaining. Such 
people revel in the delights of grumbling—they luxu. 
riate in growling: they are not satisfied with the 
troubles and annoyances of life unless they can make 
everybody as miserable as themselves. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters have heen received from Ascension an- 
nouncing the arrival there, from the Niger Expedi. 
tion, of the Wilberforce with invalids—two more 
officers and six seamen, have died since the last ac. 
counts. The model farm was said to be going on well, 
and the Soudan had left Fernando Po, to join the Ex. 
pedition up the river. The following particularsare 
from The Shipping Gazette, and, we hope, and believe, 
somewhat exaggerated—* We have this morning 
been favoured with the sight of a letter which gives 
further accounts of the Niger Expedition. Thus we 
learn that the Albert alone remains in the river ; that 
she has but twelve white men remaining, besides 
Captain Trotter, the surgeon, Dr. M*William, and 
three or four other officers.” Two of the twelve 
men spoken of by the writer were taken ill before 
his letter was closed, and an early departure from the 
coast was anxiously looked for. In confirmation of 
these facts, another correspondent writes that—* in- 
telligence has been received that the Niger Expedi- 
tion has become dispirited, and that the whole of the 
steamers would rendezvous at Ascension on the Ist 
of January. The Wilberforce, which steamer wasin- 
tended to remain in the Niger until the next season, 
had already arrived at Ascension. The expedition 
was reported to have left colonies up the Niger, but 
what will be their fate without any establishment to 
communicate with outside, it is, perhaps, not difficult 
to foretell.” 

In consequence of the death of Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, the Committee appointed to superintend the 
erection of the equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington in the city of London, lately met and 
appointed a Sub-Committee to confer with the exe- 
cutors of Sir Francis, and also to inspect the state of 
the work. The Report of the Sub-Committee was 
presented on Thursday last, and set forth, in sub- 
stance, that, on the 30th of December, the Sub- 
Committee visited the atelier of the late distinguished 
sculptor, “ where they were shown a bust of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, cast in plaster, of the size 
of the head, intended to be completed in bronze, 
which bust the Committee were informed had re. 
ceived the finishing touch of Sir* Francis Chantrey 





voke a saint ?”_“ Oh yes, very provoking—very—I | 


indeed ; I never complain: indeed, as I often say, | 


always endurable, sometimes amusing; but when | 


but a few days before his lamented decease. Oppo- 
site to this was placed what was understood to be the 
| quarter sized model of the complete statue, the horse 
being in plaster, and the figure of the Duke still in 
| clay. At the end of the room was a model of the 
horse of the full size, and, as the Committee were 
instructed, in a state to receive the plaster which 
would form the mould in which the metal would be 
eventually cast.” A letter was then read from 
Messsrs, Weekes and Cunningham, and the fol- 
| lowing resolution unanimously agreed to :—* That 
it is the opinion of this Committee that from 
| the report of Sir Francis Chantrey’s executors, and 
the Sub-Committee appointed to inspect, the progress 
of the work is such as to lead to the conviction that 
the executors are fully enabled, with the assistance 
of the Messrs. Cunningham and Weekes, to com- 
plete the statue of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
| and that they be, therefore, empowered to p 
with the work, such indorsement being added to the 
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original contract, as the legal advisers of the trustees 
shall consider necessary to insure the performance of 
its obligations.” It is decided that the statue shall be 

laced in the space before the west-end of the Royal 
Exchange, now occupied by the houses which have 
been ordered to be taken down, and which are 
called Bank-buildings. 

The Irish Archwological Society—a society de- 
serving the encouragement of every true-hearted 
Jrishman—has just issued its first volume, which 
includes ‘The Circuit of Ireland, by Muirchear- 
tach Mac Neil,’ a poem written in 942, and ‘A 
Brief Description of Ireland,’ published in 1590, 
The following works are announced as in pre- 
paration : *The Book of Obits’ of Christ Church 
Dublin—t The Battle of Moira,’ from an ancient 
Irish MS., and ‘ Grace’s Annals of Ireland,’ a Latin 
MS., both in Trinity College—* Cormac’s Glossary,’ 
in the original Irish, with translation and notes— 
‘The Royal Visitation Books of the Province of 
Armagh in 1622°—and * The Progresses of the Lords 
Lieutenants.—The Shakespeare Society also an- 
pounce, as in the press—‘ Extracts from the Ac- 
counts of the Revels at Court, from the Reign of 
Henry VIII. to that of Charles I.'\—‘The old Play 
of Timon of Athens, which preceded that of Shake- 
speare, and from which he adopted the banquet scene, 
and other circumstances in his drama.’ A Collec- 
tion of all the Documents which have reference to 
the Events of Shakespeare’s Life.’——* The Diary and 
Account Book of Philip Henslowe, between the years 
1590 and 1610, in which he entered his various 
Transactions relating to Plays, Players, and Dra- 
matic Authors, (parts only of which were imperfectly 
printed by Malone), from the original MS. at Dul- 
wich College.’ —* The Conversations between Ben 
Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden, in the 
year 1619, from the MS. preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh ;’ and ‘ Die Schéne Sidea; an 
early German Drama, thought to be a translation of 
an English Drama from which Shakespeare derived 
the plot of ‘The Tempest.’’ To be followed by 
translations of three other German Plays, supposed 
to contain similar versions of Dramas on which 
Shakespeare founded his ‘ Much ado about Nothing,’ 
‘Two Gentleman of Verona,’ and ‘Titus Andro- 
nicus’ We also learn from The Archeologist, that 
the Historical Society of Science has now ready its 
second publication, consisting of a Treatise on As- 
tronomy and one of Natural History, written in the 
tenth century, and a tract on general science, in 
yerse, written in the thirteenth century. A work, 
illustrative of the principles of Drawing as applied 
to Ornamental Design, published under the sanc- 
tion of the Council of the Government School of 
Design, is in the press, and will appear early in the 
spring. 

The French pavers announce that M. de Tocque- 
ville has been elected a Member of the Académie 
Francaise by 21 votes, to supply the vacancy ocea- 
tioned by the death of the Comte de Cessac ; and M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, a member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. The latter body has 
decided on the monthly publication of its Transactions, 
and confided the charge of publication to Messrs. 
Loiseau and Vergé, under the direction of M. Mignet. 
They also mention the arrival from the United States 
of M. de Castelnau, the naturalist. During the last 
five years, M. de Castelnau has been travelling 
over North America, and has brought home a 
large collection of specimens of works of art and 
natural history ; the first illustrating the history 


of the numerous wild tribes, and the second, the | 


geology of the countries visited, with a beautiful and 
interesting series of fossils gathered from between 
Lake Superior and Quebec. It is said that M. de 
Castelnau will shortly take his departure for South 
America, 

From the Foreign Quarterly we collect some few 
particulars of progress on the continent. Welker, 
itappears, has left Bonn and arrived at Florence, 
Where he proposes to stay some short time, and then 
proceed by Naples and Sicily to Greece, to continue 
the researches which the death of Carl Ottfried 

liller put a stop to: while Schoell, the compa- 
nlon of Miiller, is about to publish his friend’s diary, 
vhich contains the particulars of his latest disco- 
Yeries, A splendid work is publishing, in Germany 


Count Poice and others. Also a series of drawings, 
Copies of the principal Paintings on the Walls of 
Pompeii, and A Series of Ornaments, from Pompeii, 
printed in oil colours from stone. 


Rumours of musical and theatrical engagements 
begin to thicken day by day.—The most authentic 
announcement,—at all events, the gayest, is Mr. Mit- 
chell’s programme for the French plays. This sets 
forth with “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” the names 
of Mdlle. Plessy, and her repertoire, which includes 
Scribe’s ‘ Verre d’Eau,’ * Mademoiselle de Belle Isle,’ 
and other dramas—Madlle. Dejazet, who comes armed 
with * Les Premieres Armes de Richelieu,’ and other 
mirth-provoking novelties from the Palais Royal— 
M. Bouffé, whose ‘ Michel Perrin,’ ‘ Le Gamin de 
Paris,’ to be given by him in London, are, either of 
them, worth the trouble of a voyage to the French 
metropolis to see,—and who is promised, also, to 
appear in one of Moliére’s comedies. Lastly, M. 
Perlet is to appear in ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ ‘ L’Avare,’ * Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ and 
‘Le Tartuffe.* This is a richer bill of fare than has 
been hitherto published by any French manage- 
ment in England ;—add to it, that the pretty St. 
James's Theatre is to be entirely refreshed, if not de- 
corated anew, and the public, we think, has good 
cause to look towards the end of January with some 
eagerness.—Mr, Lumley’s programme is not yet pub- 
lished, but our contemporaries are filled with an- 
nouncements for him, beginning with Saturday, 
February the 26th, as his opening night. They now 
withdraw the promises of the engagements of Frez- 
zolini, Poggi, and Moriani, confirming that of Ron- 
coni—announcing Signors Guasco and Santi, a tenor 
and bass of second-class pretensions, and Madame 
Molteni, a young artiste, of whom great hopes are 
entertained. They also now declare, that Grisi, 
Persiani, Mario, and Lablache are coming—Tambu- 
rini certainly not; Madame Viardot conditionally, if 
health permits. Mdlle. Cerrito, M. Perrot, and 
his wife, once Carlotta Grisi, are to be the stars of 
the corps de ballet. 


There is a mention among those versed in the 
affairs of the Philharmonic Society, of a new 
Symphony by Spohr, written on a mystical sub- 
ject—the career of humanity from the cradle to the 
grave. This work is composed for two orchestras : 
one of the usual force, and the other to consist of 
eleven solo performers, This, we hear, is to be given 
this spring. A rumour has also reached us, that the 
question of a change of place for these concerts, was 
to be agitated at a recent meeting. If this be true, 
it is to be supposed that the Opera concert-room 
must be the place selected: and—the inference is 
clear—for the purpose of securing the attraction of 
the opera singers, seeing that a worse and more 
cheerless locality could not be found. In this case, 
the confession of weakness amounts to “a last dying 
speech”—especially when the quality of assistance 
contributed by Italian vocalists is taken into account. 
That one of the most far-famed instrumental esta- 
blishments of Europe should have to seek alms for 
its existence from the opera songs of Bellini and 
Donnizetti, is little short of disgraceful ; and it would 
give us pain to record it, were we not assured, that 
when matters are at their worst, they are nearest 
mending. 

Another rumour in circulation among musical 
people, we mention, because it is better to warn than 
to find fault. This touches the performance of ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ at Drury Lane. It is said, that the 
| part of the hero is to be given toa lady. Though 
| the party mentioned be one of the cleverest artists 
| on the English stage, we cannot hear of such a step 
| without offering a friendly protest. We would fain 
| hope that remonstrance may not be offered too late to 
| prevent a step being taken any thing but artistic, and 
| therefore unworthy of Mr. Macready.—Ere closing 
' this budget of theatrical gossip, we may mention the 

sale of the Princess's Theatre—which was again put 

up to auction on Thursday last, and finally knocked 

down for 19,400/—having, as the auctioneer stated, 

originally cost Mr. Hamlet, including the purchase 
| of the site, nearly 60,0002. 

The increasing popularity of the French theatre 
amongst the Germans is evidenced by the fresh roots 





oa the Costumes of the Christian Middle Ages, | which the latter continues to strike in a soil which 


edited by Hoffner, assisted by Passavant, Ph. Vict, | 


would scarcely have been predicated of as very 
favourable to its success. A company of French 
comedians have established themselves for the pre- 
sent winter in the city of Darmstadt—the drama of 
France having previously its accredited representa- 
tivesat Berlin, Viennaand Dresden.— Another French 
company has been engaged by the Prince de Torlonia 
to perform three times a week, during the winter, in 
the theatre of his palace at Rome.—Speaking of 
German theatricals, the success which attended the 
production of the Antigone of Sophocles, at Berlin, has 
induced the directors of the Theatre Royal at Dres- 
den to try a similar experiment on the classical tastes 
of that capital, by the production of a drama pub- 
lished at Leipsic some years ago, entitled, ‘The 
Knights of Malta,’ and furnished with choruses, 
after the antique pattern. At Dresden, however, 
the choruses, four in number, instead of being placed 
in the orchestra, as at Berlin, were distributed in 
various boxes of the third and fourth galleries; 
and the musical effect, especially when all the cho- 
ruses combined, is spoken of as good. Yet the 
Dresden public appeared to relish the exhibition 
but little——and seem willing to leave the monopoly 
of the classical drama to Berlin. The recent 
dramatic intelligence from the same capital in- 
cludes the retirement of one of its prettiest and 
most popular actresses — theatrically known as 
Madame Bauer—but which lady is no other than 
the Marquise de Montgommeri, whom a passion for 
the stage had brought before the public, and kept 
there for five years—and who quits it now for the 
more appropriate and meritorious occupation of edu- 
rating her two daughters within the privacy of her 
own domains.— While on these subjects, we 
| may mention the publication of a collection of 
* Favourite Marches for Wind Instruments, in Score, 
and arranged for the Piano,’ the first number of 
which has appeared at Berlin—and which caught 
our eye, from the circumstance of every piece in this 
nnmber being the production of some member of a 
royal family. These royal composers are—Frederick 
the Great, Frederick- William IIT, Prince Frederick 
| of Prussia, the Princes William and Albert of Prus- 
| sia, the Prince Royal of Hanover, and the Prince 
Royal of Sweden and Norway. 
| We have this week to record, the death of Mr. E, 
Howard, best known to the public by his ‘ Rattlin 
| the Reefer,’ a marine novel; in which he followed 
be steps of his quondam shipmate and officer— 
Captain Marryat. His death took place suddenly, 
being occasioned, so the journals tell us, by a fit of 
apoplexy. 

We have received so many letters on the subject 
| of copyright, international law, piracies in literature, 
| art and science, at home and abroad, that we can 

do no more than thus generally acknowledge their 
receipt. This is not the time to recommence our 
peaceful “ agitation”—but we do hope that, so soon 
| as Parliament shall have assembled, the Publishers 
| will be prepared to force the subject on its attention. 
Thestate of the law is a disgrace to a civilized country, 
and must be amended, for the evils are becoming in- 
tolerable. We referall interested to a very able paper 
on this subject in the Quarterly Review just pub- 
lished. One point, however, we strongly recommend for 
consideration—that the prayer in all future petitions 
should be for protection alike to all—foreigners as 
well as Englishmen. This was the honourable course 
pursued in France, and is the only honest principle 
on which the question can fairly rest. At this mo- 
ment, as we are informed, a case has been referred 
from the Equity to the Law Courts, in which the 
parties are prepared to prove a direct assignment of 
copyright ; but it is considered extremely doubtful 
whether the assignment will be received in evidence, 
because the author is an Alien! The conduct of the 
Prussian government in prohibiting the contemplated 
piracies, as mentioned in the hurried note of our 
Berlin correspondent, published last week, is most 
honourable—but it can do no permanent good; it 
does not put a stop to piracy; the Belgians and 
the Swiss will be restrained by no such scruples: 
its effect, therefore, is simply to secure the pirates 
against competition, and to enlarge their market. 
What is wanting is legal protection to all, whether 
subjects or foreigners—and a prohibition against the 
importation of all copyright works, unless they come 
direct from the country where the copyright has been 
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legally secured. The details of such a measure 
could be easily arranged. 

Having had occasion to refer to the letter of our 
Berlin correspondent, we will express a hope, that 
the announcement therein, that Alexander von Hum- 
boldt will form one of the suite of his Prussian Ma- 
jesty, will not be lost on the members of the Councils 
of the Royal and Geographical Societies; and that 
some sign or intimation will be given, as to how the 
literary and scientific public may best testify their 
respect for one of the most illustrious of the bro- 
therhood. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 1.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston 
in the chair. 

A paper, by Lieut. Newbold, of the Madras army, 
onthe subject of the large mounds of ashes found scat- 
tered throughout the Peninsula of India, was read. 
As the occurrence of these mounds is not generally 
known, it may be necessary to premise that large 
heaps of calcareous and scorious matter are met with 
in many parts of the peninsula. The largest of these, 
situate at Budigunta, near Bellary, described in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for Oc- 
tober, 1836, from information furnished by the writer 
of the paper now read, is a dome-shaped hill, 46 
feet in height, and 420 feet in circumference. Many 
smaller ones are found in the Ceded Districts; and 
Cavelly Venkata Lutchniah, late President of the 
Madras Hindu Literary Society, observed several in 
his travels through Mysore. One of them, in the 
Chittledroog country, was named Budigunta, like 
that mentioned above; and another, Budibetta. 
These words mean hill or heap of ashes, Budi being 
the Karnatika term for ashes. Some towns in 
Mysore are named from their vicinity to such 
mounds ; as Budihal and Buditippa. Lieut. New- 
bold having frequently found that the traditions of 
the natives, wild and extravagant as they are, contain 
some foundation of truth, he interrogated the vil- 
lagers of these vicinities, and always heard the same 
opinion, viz. that the mounds were the ashes of the 

kshasas, or enormous giants, who were sacrificed 
in the fabulous periods of Indian story. They all 
agreed that they were of unknown antiquity ; and 
that the ashes were similar to those made by burning 
dead bodies, though the heaps were immeasurably 
larger than any now produced. The educated natives 
of India concurred in the general drift of these tradi- 
tions: they were of opinion that the ashes were the 
funeral pyres of the heroes of antiquity ; and that 
some of them, very probably, were the remains of 
the great religious sacrifices formerly made, both of 
men and animals. On this clue, Lieut. Newbold 
examined the pyres of those castes that burn their 
dead ; and in these he found ashes strongly resem- 
bling those from the great mounds, of which speci- 
mens were on the Society's table. It was true that 
the ashes of the great mounds were denser, of a 
greater specific gravity, and ina higher state of vitri- 
fication than those of the recent pyres; but this 
would be easily accounted for by the more intense 
heat and greater pressure to which they would be 
subjected, in the wholesale way in which sacrifices 
appear to have been consummated in ancient times. 
Someinstancesfrom ancient records aregiven by Lieut. 
Newbold; one, in which a chief offered the goddess 
Lurga 1,008 human victims, in case of success in an 
expedition he was about to undertake; another, of 
one who sacrificed a thousand elephants and a thou- 
sand sheep to Kali. In the Parasa Rama Vijaya, a 
tribe of women are celebrated as having burned 
themselves in one funeral pile, with the bodies of 
their husbands, who were slain in battle ; and an old 
Tamil record mentions a whole tribe of aborigines, 
the men of which were destroyed by the Hindus, and 
whose women threw themselves into the flames of 
one great pile, cursing, with their last breath, their 
implacable foes. There can also be little doubt, 
that, like the Yotun of the Scandinavian Sagas, the 
term Rakshasa refers to the aboriginal tribes, with 
whom the invading Brahminical settlers had many 
bloody struggles before they established themselves 
firmly in India. Many of these heaps of ashes may 
then, with much probability, by ascribed to the 
bodies of slain burnt after some great battle; and 





thus the native traditions be founded in strict truth. 
The paper concluded with noticing the large sacri- 
fices made by other nations of antiquity ;—such as 
those by the Druidical Britons; by the ancient 
Egyptians; that of 22,000 oxen, and 120,000 sheep 
offered by Solomon at the dedication of the Temple ; 
and the hecatombs of the ancient Greeks. The 
writer also observed that the Khonds of Orissa still 
maintained the practice, though he was happy to learn 
from a paper read at a former meeting (see Athen. 
No. 735), that measures were about to be taken to 
ensure the suppression of the horrid custom. 

E. Wallace, Esq., Licut. E. B. Eastwick, and W. 
R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S., were elected members. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
—Two communications were read :— 

1. A paper was read by Prof. Buckland, * On 
Diluvio-Glacial Phenomena in Snowdonia, and the 
adjacent parts of North Wales.’"—In this paper Dr. 
Buckland communicates the result of observations 
he made in the highest mountain region of North 
Wales, in October last, accompanied by Mr. Sopwith. 
In the Philosophical Magazine of December 1841, the 
late Mr. J. E. Bowman published ‘An Account of 
Stratified Surfaces of Slate Rocks near Llangollen 
and Pen ‘Tre Voelas, which Dr. Buckland agrees 
with him in attributing partly to the sliding of one 
stratum on another, and partly to structure; Mr. 
Bowman has also stated, that he could discover, in 
North Wales, no evidences of true lateral morains, or 
of striated and polished surfaces, similar to those 
which are formed by glaciers in the mountains of 
Switzerland. Dr. Buckland and Mr. Sopwith believe 
they have found many such evidences of the action 
of ice upon the sides and bottoms of all the principal 
vallies of Snowdonia, and attribute their abundant 
recognition of these phenomena, to the accident of 
their visiting North Wales during the equinoctial 
rains, when the water, trickling down the rocks, made 
readily apparent many polished surfaces and strie 
which are less obvious in dry weather: and to the 
circumstance of the late Mr. T. Underwood having, 
in 1824, made drawings of polished striated and fur- 
rowed surfaces in the vales of Conway and Llanberis, 
which Dr. Buckland then caused to be iithographed. 
Mr. J. Trimmer also had, in 1836, pointed out to 
him similar surfaces on slate rocks in the Nantle 
Valley, on the west of Snowdon, all of which were 
readily recognized by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Sop- 
with. Seven principal valleys, taking as many dif- 
ferent directions, have their origin in that highest 
region of Carnarvonshire, which forms the district of 
Snowdonia, viz., the valleys of the Conway, Lugwy, 
Ogwyn, Sciant, Gwyrfain, Llyfni,and Gwynant, and 
nearly all of these have their sides and bottoms 
rounded and polished, and scored. with striae parallel 
to the mean direction, which either a glacier or an 
overwhelming current. of water descending each 
valley, would assume under the existing contour of 
their respective surfaces. High up the Valley of 
Conway, near Pen Tre Voelas, Mr. Bowman has 
graphically described an extensive congeries of lofty 
mounds and ridges of gravel, one of them slightly 
stratified, which he could not altogether recognize 
either as diluvium or undisturbed lateral morains: if 
they ever were morains, he thinks they must have 
been modified by water, in which latter opinion Dr. 
Buckland coincides. From the Falls of the Conway 
downwards, nearly to Llanrwst, the rocks on the right 
side of the valley, wherever their surface has been 
laid bare, exhibit polished, striated, and furrowed 
surfaces, accompanied by dome-shaped and bos-like 
outlines, worn apparently by the grinding action of 
heavy bodies descending the valley ; and allof them 
similar to conditions of surface which Agassiz has 
represented in the beautiful plates of his ‘Etudes sur 
les Glaciers,’ as occurring in the beds of existing 
glaciers in the Alps. Below Llanrwst, on the left 
side of the Conway, fluted and striated surfaces were 
noticed in 1824 by Mr. Underwood, on the lofty 
mountains between the Conway and the Ogwyn, in 
a high valley that discharges the waters of Llyn 
Cwlyd. There are also fluted and polished surfaces 
on the limestone of Great Ormeshead, in front of the 
estuary of the Conway. The Valley of the Llugwy 
descends south-eastward into that of the Conway at 
Bettws-y-Coed, from the mountain tarn of Flynnon 





Llugwy, on the lofty summit of Carnedd Llewellyn 
The road to Holyhead ascends through about eight 
miles of this valley, from the iron bridge by which jt 
crosses the Conway, to near Llyn Ogwyn. One mile 
east of this lake, the course of the Llugwy having 
descended S8.W. from Carnedd Llewellyn, turns at 
right angles to the S.E. ; at this point there occursa 
series of mounds of earth and gravel, covered, at their 
summits, with hundreds of large blocks of stone, and 
approaching nearer to the conditions of morains un. 
disturbed since their deposition by a glacier, than 
any other mounds of detritus noticed by the author 
in North Wales. Near Capel Curig, the waters of 
the Gwryd, emerging from the two Capel Curig 
lakes, fall into the Llugwy near a lofty mound of 
gravel resembling a terminal morain, and just below 
this junction the rocks are rounded, striated, and 
polished, on the left side of the gorge that descends 
south-eastward towards the Conway from the moun. 
tain plain of Capel Curig. The Valley of the Ogwyn 
has its upper extremity in Llyn Ogwyn, a small lake 
surrounded by the most rugged and sublime scenery 
of North Wales ; above this lake is a triple series of 
wild and craggy amphitheatres, cach having, in its 
centre, a mountain tarn, one of which, Llyn Idwell, 
no traveller should omit to visit. The river issues 
from Llyn Ogwyn, over a barrier of porphyritic slate 
rocks, which may have been the vomitory of a glacier, 
and whose rounded and dome-shaped contour is 
identical with those noticed by De Saussure as of 
continual occurrence in the Alps, and referred by 
Agassiz to the grinding effect of glaciers. Over their 
barrier the Ogwyn falls by a cascade into the valley 
of Nant Francon, which, at its lower end, presents a 
succession of similarly rounded surfaces of rocks 
that project from the bottom of the valley, just below 
the great slate quarries of Penrhyn. The right flank 
of the valley near the village of Bethesda presents 
abundant examples of polished surfaces fluted and 
striated in the direction of the valley, and lately ex- 
posed by the removal of a thick cover of diluvium or 
drift. On Moel Faban, about two miles N.E. of 
Bethesda, Mr. J. Trimmer has found marine shellsin 
a thick deposit of drift more than 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The Valley of the Sciant has its 
origin in the highest centre of radiation in Snowdonia, 
between the top of Snowdon and the Great Glyder, 
and descends by the Pass and Lakes of Llanberis to 
the sea at Carnarvon. From the summit of this 
pass to the lower end of the inferior lake, Llyn 
Padarn, the left side of this valley, presents a suc- 
cession of naked rocks, rounded by attrition, and 
fluted, striated, and polished, in a manner not distin- 
guishable from the Alpine valleys that are under- 
going attrition by existing glaciers. These pheno- 
mena are most obvious on the south side of the lower 
lake ; here they were noticed and figured by the late 
Mr. Underwood in 1824, and present the most con- 
tinuous exposure of grated surfaces to be found in 
Snowdonia. The Valley of the Gwyrfain forms the 
outlet of the lake Llyn-y-Gader, placed on the high 
table land immediately subjacent to Snowdon on the 
west, over which the road passes from Carnarvon 
to Bedgellert. If this table land were ever covered 
with a sea of ice, three glaciers may have descended 
from it,—one north-west, through Llyn Cwellyn and 
the Valley of the Gwyrfain, into the Plain of Car- 
narvon ; a second south-east, towards Bedgellert; and 
a third westward, over the pass of Drws-y-Coed, into 
the Valley of the Lyfni. On this table land the heads 
of numerous hard rocks have been ground, by the pas- 
sage of heavy bodies over them, to the condition of 
domes and bos-like projections, of which a good ex- 
ample occurs on the east bank of Llyn-y-Gader. The 
Valley of the Lyfni, or Nantle, exhibits a few striated 
and polished surfaces at its upper end, close to the 
water-wheel of the copper-mine near Drws-y-Coed ; 
and a finer example of them occurs on the surface 
of the Dorothea Slate Quarry at Tal-y-Sarn, near the 
west end of this valley, below the lakes of Nanty-y- 
Clef and Llynian. At this and some adjacent 
quarries they are covered by a deep head of clay or 
till intermixed with boulders. Half a mile north-west 
of this quarry grooves and furrows appear on a large 
horizontal surface of slaty porphyry by the road side. 
In all these three localities, the stri run east and 
west, parallel to the direction of the valley. These 
were discovered by Mr. J. Trimmer before 1836, 
when he pointed them out to Dr. Buckland. The 
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Valley of the Gwynant, commencing at the high pass 
of Pen-y-Gwryd, between the south-east shoulder of 
Snowdon and the Great Glyder, descends south-west 
through Llyn Gwynant and Llyn-y-Ddinas, to Bed- 
gellert, and thence by the Pont Aber Glaslin to the 
sea, near Tremadoc. Polished and striated surfaces 
appear on the left side of this valley, near its upper 
end, above Nant Gwynant, and on its right side, 
above, at, and below the bridge of Pont Aber Glaslin. 
The rocks also, which occasionally protrude from the 
bottom and sides of this valley, are ground to the 
condition of huge domes and bosses; one of these, at 
theeast end of the village of Bedgellert, is intersected 
by quartz veins rounded and polished at their edges, 
which mark the contour this rock received from the 
heavy bodies which have moved over it. In each of 
the seven vallies here described, we find the two 
common evidences of glacial action, which consist in 
rounded surfaces and striz ; mounds of gravel bear- 
ing the form of morains are of less constant occur- 
rence, and have, in various degrees, been modified by 
water. Diluvium or drift-—In the mounds of gravel 
that have been noticed near Pen Tre Voelas and 
Llyn Ogwyn, we have, as yet, found no trace of those 
two strong evidences of diluvial currents from the 
north, which consist in the presence of erratic blocks 
from distant regions, and of fragments of marine 
shells, amidst vast masses of clay and gravel tumultu- 
ously accumulated, and occasionally a little strati- 
fied: both these evidences abound along the north- 
west base of the mountain chain of Snowdonia. Mr. 
Trimmer has found shells mixed with pebbles of 
Cumberland granite and chalk flints on Moel Tryfan, 
near Carnarvon, 1,392 feet above the level of the 
sea, and at more than 1000 feet on Moel Faban, near 
Bethesda, in the valley of the Ogwyn. The same 
kind of shells and pebbles occur in the diluvium along 
the coasts of Carnarvonshire, Denbigh, and Flint- 
shire, and in the plains of Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Shropshire. Similar shells have been found also 
by Mr, Trimmer and Dr. Scouler in the cave of Cefn, 
near St, Asaph, above the bones of elephants and 
hyeuas ; but neither shells of this kind, nor blocks 
from distant regions have been seen on the south- 
east flank of the chain of Snowdonia ; on its north-west 
flank, however,a broad plain between Carnarvon and 
Moel Tryfan is largely covered with gravel, in which 
graniteand chalk flints from Cumberland and Ireland, 
are intermixed with fragments of slate and porphyry 
from the adjacent mountains. Mr. Logan has lately 
found chalk flints, apparently from Antrim, to 
abound in mounds of gravel over a space of twenty- 
four square miles near Cardigan. Dr. Buckland 
attributes all this diluvium or drift to inundations 
by marine currents from the north, bearing with 
them floating ice loaded with detritus from the coasts 
of Cumberland and Ireland; and he thinks, that by 
referring the glacial and diluvial phenomena of North 
Wales, as Murchison and Lyell have referred those 
of Northern Europe and North America, and Macla- 
ren those of Scotland, to the combined action of 
glaciers moving on dry land, and of marine currents 
and icebergs drifted chiefly from the north, and 
depositing their loads of pebbles in more southern 
latitudes, we may assign to each of these great causes 
its proper function, without assuming the exclusive 
agency of either of them. Dr. Buckland concluded 
with noticing a recent discovery by Mr. Sopwith, of 
striated and polished surfaces of carboniferous lime- 
stone covered by drift, and of parallel striz on a 
limestone boulder in this drift, at Langley, near 
Haydon Bridge, between Hexham and Aldstone 
oor, 
_ 2. *On the Occurrence of the Bristol Bone Bed, 
in the Lower Lias, near Tewkesbury,’ by Mr. Strick- 
land. After alluding to the existence of this peculiar 
stratum, consisting chiefly of remains of fishes and 
surians, at various places between Westbury Cliff, 
on the Severn, in Gloucestershire, and Watchet, in 
Somersetshire, also to its occurrence at Gold Cliff 
and St. Hilary, in Glamorganshire, as well as near 
Axmouth, in Devonshire, Mr. Strickland proceeds to 
point out its presence between Tewkesbury and Glou- 
cester, at localities many miles further north than 
any previously described. The locality first noticed, 
s Coomb Hill, four miles south of Tewkesbury, 
vhere, in lowering the road during the summer of 
1841, a considerable surface of the bone bed was 
exposed, and its contents have been preserved by 





Mr. Dudfield, of Tewkesbury. The section which 
was laid open, consisted of the following beds :— 
Alternations of lias, limestone, and clay...... 30 feet 
Ditto sandstone and black laminated clay .... 2 feet 8 in. 
Bone bed, consisting often almost wholly of the 

scales, teeth, and bones of fishes, cemented by 

iron pyrites, but in some places of whitish 

micaceous sandstone.... ee 
Black laminated clay .. 
Green marl ...+..0006 
Red marl .....ses.006 ee eeeseeeceecerces 

The bone bed rarely exceeds an inch in thickness, 
and is often much less, and as the organic reliquie 
are frequently broken and worn, Mr. Strickland is of 
opinion that they were washed into a previously 
rippled surface of clay. The action of currents is 
also proved by the occasional presence of small quartz 
pebbles. The only shell noticed in the bone bed, is 
a small bivalve, too imperfect to be further deter- 
mined. The next locality mentioned by the author, 
is Wainlode Cliff, on the banks of the Severn, three 
miles west-south-west from Coomb Hill. The bone 
bed, with its associated black laminated clay, is there 
exposed, and succeeded in descending order by 
twenty-three feet of light green marl, which rests 
upon forty-two feet of red marl, containing zones of 
a greenish colour. The bone bed is far less rich in 
organic remains thanat Coomb Hill, consisting chiefly 
of a fissile, white, micaceous sandstone, sometimes of 
a flinty hardness, but it contains the same bivalve. 
The upper surface is rippled, and in some places 
marked with impressions produced, Mr. Strickland 
conceives, by the claws of crustacea. About nine 
feet above the bone bed is a slaty calcareous sand- 
stone enclosing an abundance of a peculiar species 
of pecten, and representing a stratum at Coomb Hill, 
in which the same shell occurs. The third locality, 
described in the paper, is near Bushley, two miles 
and a half west of Tewkesbury, at the point where 
the Ledbury road cuts through the lias escarpment. 
The black laminated clay of the two other points is 
there exposed, and includes a bed of white micaceous 
sandstone, containing impressions of the bivalve 
before mentioned. The lowest part of the laminated 
clay rests upon e@ deposit twenty feet thick of 
greenish marl, which is succeeded by red marl. That 
this bed of sandstone occupies the position of the 
bone bed is proved, Mr. Strickland states, by the 
Wainlode section, where, as just observed, the or- 
ganic remains are, for the greater part, wanting, and 
replaced by white micaceous sandstone. Moreover, 
about nine feet above the sandstone bed, is a band 
of slaty stone, containing the same pecten as occurs 
at Wainlode and Coomb Iiill. 

Mr. Strickland then called attention to the railway 
section at Dunhamstead, near Droitwich, where two 
feet of white micaceous sandstone occur about six 
feet above the green marl, and contain the same 
bivalve. This stratum, therefore, is considered to 
occupy also the position of the bone bed. He like- 
wise mentions having found the sandstone with its 
characteristic shell in the lias escarpment at Norton, 
near Kempsey, and at Craycombe Hill, near Eves- 
ham. It appears, therefore, the author observes, 
that as the bone bed at Axmouth, Watchet, Aust, 
Westbury, and other southern localities, occupies 
precisely the same position as the sandstone of Wor- 
cestershire, we have a remarkable instance of a very 
thin stratum ranging in one direction about 112 miles, 
or from Dunhamstead to Axmouth. The great ex- 
tent of this stratum, and the occasionally prodigious 
abundance of its organic remains, render it probable, 
the author thinks, that a much greater period may 
have elapsed during its accumulation than in the 
case of an equal thickness of the less fossilliferous 
clay beds above and below ; owing probably to the 
clearness of the water, or the action of currents, which 
prevented the deposit of the muddy contents. A list 
of organic remains is given, and includes scales and 
other portions of Gyrolepis tenuistriatus, Saurichthys 
apicalis, Hybodus De la Bechei, or H. medius, Hy- 
bodus minor, Acrodus minimus, and Nemacanthus 
monilifer, also remains of an Ichthyosaurus, and a 
tooth with two finely serrated edges. With respect 
to the geological position of the bone bed, Mr. Strick- 
land is inclined to consider it as belonging to the 
lias and not to the triassic series, and especially not 
to the muschelkalk division of that series, because it 
overlies the red and green marls, which he conceives 
have been satisfactorily shown to be the equivalents 
of the keuper: and because the muschelkalk fishes, 


1 in. 
3 feet 6 in. 
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which the bone bed incloses, are associated with the 
remains of species of Hybodus, Acrodus, and Ich- 
thyosaurus, strictly lias fossils ; and still further, be- 
cause it occurs in a series of beds characterized by 
their peculiar mineral composition, from those which 
belong to the red marl or triassic system. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Strickland alludes to two other bone 
beds precisely analogous in character and relative 
position to the one described in his paper, namely, 
the bone bed of the upper Ludlow rock, described 
by Mr. Murchison, and that which occurs in Caldy 
Island, near the junction of the carboniferous lime- 
stone with the old red sandstone. 





Execrricat Sociery.—Dec. 21.—The papers read 
were—Ist. ‘On an Hydrostatic Galvanometer.’ By 
R. J. Iremonger, Esq. Mr. Iremonger poises a 
small magnet in water, contained in a glass tube ; 
and surrounds it with a De la Rive’s coil. A cur- 
rent being sent through the coil, causes the float to 
sink ; and, as the upward pressure of liquids is in 
direct ratio to their height, every degree registered 
on an attached scale, indicates a certain defined 
effect. The depth, therefore, to which the float sinks, 
will be in proportion to the power in action. 2nd. 
‘General Explanation of the noise of the Thunder 
Clap.’ M. Tessan. 3rd. * A new Galvanic Battery.’ M. 
van Melsen, of Maestricht. This isa modification of 
Faraday’s arrangement of the Wollaston battery. Its 
chief feature is the close approximation of the plates, 
which are jsth in. apart. A small apparatus thus ar- 
ranged possesses considerable power.—‘ A modifica- 
tion of this arrangement,’ by M. Crahay, of Brussels, 
was then read. It consisted in soldering the plates 
together, as in the common Volta’s pile—A paper 
from Prof. Jacobi on * An Electro-Magnetic Steel- 
yard,’ was read, It differs from the ordinary steel- 
yard in having the power applied between the fulerum 
and the weight. The next paper was a translation 
from Poggendorff, on * A new Electrometer,’ by M. 
Oersted. It is a torsion electrometer improved. 





MicroscoricaL Socrety.—Dec. 22.—J. 8. Bow- 
erbank, Esq., in the chair. Papers were read ‘ On 
the existence of crystals of Carbonate of Lime in the 
egg-shell of the Alligator,’ by Dr. H. Johnston, of 
Shrewsbury: ‘On a peculiar substance occurring in 
the human Teeth,’ by F. Buchlmann, of Bern: and 
*On the Globules of the Blood,’ by Henry Lambotte, 
of Brussels. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Westminster Medical Society Eight, P.M. 
Geographical Society ...4 p. Eight. 
Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Eight. 
Zoological Society (Sci. Bus.) 4 p. Eight. 
Medico-Botanical Society..: ......++ Eight. 
Literary Fund Three. 
Royal Society 
Royal Society of Literature 
Astronomical Society 


Sar. 
Mon. 





Tugs. 
Web. 
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FINE ARTS 

Tur position both of painting and engraving in Eng- 
land, if the first print of the new year, which comes be- 
fore us, be not one also of its best, must be rated higher 
for 1842 than for 1841. We allude to Mr. Egan's 
mezzotint of Mr. Cattermole’s Baronial Hall in the 
Olden Time ; a superb work in scale, and, we may add, 
in execution. The patchy effect which the artist's 
peculiar manner of pencilling imparts to his drawings, 
has here disappeared; and the result is, a whole 
more harmonious in its black and white, than in the 
colours it wore when so much admired in the Water- 
Colour gallery. The vista, leading into the kitchen, 
with stout John Cook issuing thence, bearing an 
ample dish (his figure, by the way, reminding us of a 
similar minister to good cheer in Paolo Veronese’s 
* Marriage of Cana,’)—the corridor, stretching away 
into the more worshipful chambers, with the 
foreground figures to the right—are all rendered 
with a clearness of tone, a freedom of outline, and 
an attention to individual character, highly praise- 
worthy. The little sunburnt boy, in the middle, whose 
satchel rests demurely on the floor, while he tastes 
of Hospitality’s savoury viands, has also gained under 
Mr. Egan's hands—his original complexion, some- 
what purplish in the original, being represented 
by a clear, gipsy shade—the true colour of peasant 
health in childhood. We could go on specifying 
from the print before us, every one of its separate 
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figures—the meek mother feeding her baby—the tra- 
velling friar who sits close to the bay window—and 
the old palmer-like beggar, with the clear light falling 
on his white head, while he prays for a blessing on 
thegood Baron, who provides for way farers so jovially ; 
but we must have done. This print is as English in the 
best sense of the word, as a rhyme by Drayton, or a 
melody by Purcell. Need we say more to recommend 
it to the increasing world of English purchasers ? 

Inventions crowd upon us ina manner bidding fair 
to fulfil the prophecy of the wit, who declared (on 
being told of the marvellous Berlin reproductions of 
printing) that “these artists would next be taking 
impressions of one’s thoughts!” Another seems 
to be added to the resources already in possession of 
the lithographer by Mr. Melling, who has forwarded 
to usa design in colours, being a full-length of Shak- 
speare’s Stephano, drawn, or rather painted, on the 
stone, by some process which its artist seems to con- 
sider has a cousin German in Herr Liepmann’s plan 
of copying oil pictures, long since adverted to in this 
paper. Our English artist also looks forward to re- 
peating pictures on canvas ad libitum. We, having 
a distinct recollection of the German discoverer’s 
trial pieces, spoiled copies, &c. &c. cannot, by the 
print before us, be induced to believe, that the 
methods have much in common. Mr. Melling’s 
work has far more the air ofa crayon drawing, with its 
powdery half-tints, and its dull shadows, than of an 
oil fac-simile, in which a rich consistency of colour 
is essential to due imposition upon the eye. It is, 
nevertheless, a clever production, and worthy to be 
inquired after by lithographers. 

An addition to the specimens of architectural de- 
tails already published, Examples of inlaid Gothic 
Tiles, falls rather under the architect’s than the print- 
collector’s cognizance. We see no reason why the 
plates might not have been given on a reduced scale, 
in a single sheet, and, of course, at a tenth of the 
price. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, KING-stTREET.— 
Mr. MITCHELL begs respectfully to announce that the above Theatre 
will be SHORTLY OPENED (under the authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain) for the performance of FRENCH COMEDIES and 
VAUDEVILLES.—The following performers are engaged to appear 
during the season: Mdlle. Eliza Forgeot, Mdile. Plessy (from the 
Theatre Frangais), Mdlle. Avenal, Mdlle. Leroux, Mdile. Larché, and 
Mdile. Dejazet (her first appearance in London); M. Cartigny, M. 
Bouffé, M. Delmary, M. Largeval, M. Oudinot, and M. Perlet (who 
has accepted a short engacement previously to his final retirement 
from the stage, and for whom Moliére’s admired Comedies, ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentiilhomme,’ ‘ L’ Avare,’ * Le Tartuffe,’ and others, will be 

roduced). The first performance will consist of ‘LE BOURGEOIS 

¥ENTILHOMME,’ and ‘L’AMBASSADEUR.’ The second per- 
formance, ‘L'HOMME DE SOIXANTE ANS,’ and ‘LE COME 
DIEN D’'ESTAMPES,’ and in which M. Perlet will appear. The 
Subscription will consist of forty representations, which will be given 
on Mondays and Fridays; the performances on Wednesday evenings 
will not be included in the subscription, but Subscribers will be allowed 
to exchange either the Monday or Friday evening for the Wednesday, | 
when they may desire to do so for the accommodation of their other 
engagements. The Theatre has been renovated, and the whole of | 
the dress circle conyerted into private boxes. A list of the several | 
Pieces which will be produced during the season, selected from the | 
repertoire of Mdlle. Plessy, Mdlle. Dejazet, Mdlle. Forgeot, M. Periet, 
and M. Bouffé, with the terms of subscription for Season Boxes and 
Stalls, may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; a Seguin’s, 12, Regent-street; and at the principal libraries, | 
as usual. 











MISCELLANEA 
Paris.—An Englishman of the name of Miles has 
addressed a Memorial to the French authorities, on 
the subject of a proposed supply of water to Paris, 
Some of the statistical facts put forward may interest 


our readers. The city of Paris, he observes, pos- 
sesses very peculiar advantages for such an under- 
taking. In London, the quantity of water consumed | 
daily is 168,826 cubic metres (French) for 191,066 
houses. In Paris, there are about 40,000 houses, | 
which is little more than one-fifth of those in Lon- | 
don. The expense of pumping by steam-engines 
this quantity of water from the level of the Thames 
at London, to an elevation equal to the Canal de 
l'Ourq, above the Seine, would cost 69,0007. per 
year, the whole of which would be saved by a supply 
from the Canal de 'Ourq. The houses in London 
may be calculated at six persons each, making a 
population, in 191,066 houses, of 1,146,396 inhabi- 
tants. The 40,000 houses in Paris contain 909,126 
inhabitants, equal to 22 or 23 to cach house, or of 
four families of six persons each. ‘The length of the 
pipes required for Paris will not exceed a fourth 
part of that of London, and their dimensions will be 
less, on account of the descent of the water, affording 
a greater velocity. ‘The exact length of pipes re- 
quired cannot be stated without a plan and sections of 
all thestreets,—it is probable that the length required 








| deep violet colour, nearly approaching black. 


would measure about 170 English miles. If this 
quantity of iron pipes were delivered at 20/7. sterling 
per ton. it would amount to the sum of .. £480,000 
The expense of laying, with the 
apparatus of cocks, &c., for service, 
may be stated at «2 «+ «+ «+ oe 
Making a total of .. .. £600,000 
Supposing 10 per cent. interest, the sum to be paid 
annually would be 60,0007. At present, it is allowed 
that Paris pays annually for the purchase of water, 
not exceeding 50 litres per day for each house, 
160,000/. ; so that, upon the present rental, a saving 
would take place of 100,000/. per year, andthe inha- 
bitants would receive the most abundant supply of 
water. M. Girard estimates the quantity of water sup- 
plied by the Canal de l’Ourq at 260,820 cubic metres 
per day. Supposing this calculation to be exact, it will 
be necessary, first, to deduct all the water necessary 
for the supply of the present public fountains and 
markets; and secondly, what is consumed by the 
locks on the Canals St. Martin and St. Denis, which 
may be calculated at 1,054 cubic metres for the pas- 
sage of a barge, or of 105,400 cubic metres for the 
passage of 50 barges on the two canals, The quan- 
tity of water consumed daily in each house in London, 
in 1810, before the establishment of the new water 
companies, did not exceed 50 gallons, but since that 
period, the consumption has reached 200 gallons per 
house per day. This includes manufactures, baths, 
&ec. Ifa similar increase in the consumption should 
take place in Paris, the quantity required would be 
140,000 cubic metres per day, for the use of the 
909,126 inhabitants. London pays annually for water 
the sum of 284,188/. averaging about 32s. per house 
for six persons; consequently, if Paris were called 
upon to pay 60,0001. per year, it would average 
about eight shillings for every family of six persons 
for an equal supply. When the plans and sections 
of the streets shall be made, the engineer-in-chief 
will be able to construct a system of perfect drainage, 
parallel to the water-pipes, and of thesameinclination, 
Improvements in the Process of Photography.—The 
following is the substance of a communication made 
by Prof. Barnard to Prof. Silliman.—* Let the plate 
be prepared in every respect as if an impression were 
to be taken according to the method of M. Daguerre. 
Let it be then exposed for the space of half a minute 
to the action of chlorine gas, diluted with common 
air to such a degree that it may be inhaled without 
any particularly unpleasant sensation. It will then 
be found so extremely sensitive, that on being placed 
in a camera, with an aperture such as is commonly 
employed in taking miniature portraits, an impres- 
sion will be produced upon it in the smallest time in 


120,000 


| which it is possible to remove and replace the screen, 


The completion of the picture over mercury is ef- 
fected in the usual way. A plate thus chlorized, on 
exposure to light almost immediately assumes a very 


The 


| mercury is not directly tarnished, and in this state 


the picture is even more beautiful than after being 
washed with the hyphosulphate of soda. But without 
this washing it cannot be preserved.”—The lights 


| produced by this process are much finer and smoother 
| than those of the original process—and the quickness 


of the camera operation is such, that a man walking 
may be represented with his foot lifted as about to 


| take a step.—* The quantity of chlorine necessary to 


produce the effect is exceedingly minute. In ourearly 


| experiments we employed a quart bottle of the gas, 


opening it in a deep box, and leaving out the stopper 
while deliberately counting twenty. Replacing then 
the stopper, the plate was laid for half a minute over 
an opening in the top. After fifty experiments the 
gas in the bottle seemed not to have lost any of its 
original intensity of colour. Much care is necessary 
to avoid an excess of chlorine. The principal cause 
of our early failures arose from an error of this kind. 
One may easily determine, with any apparatus, the 
time and quantity necessary, by laying a plate over 
the aperture and drawing it partially off at intervals. 
The action of the gas will then be greatest, of course, 
upon the part longest exposed. Too much care 
cannot be taken to exclude the light during the pro- 
cess of preparation.” 

Music for the People—The mayors of Paris have 
just published the programme of the gratuitous course 
of instruction in singing given by the city in the mu- 
nicipal schools, This instruction now takes place in 





50 mutual schools, and ten classes of adults; upwards 
of 4,000 children and 800 adults profit by it in ity 
full extent, and more than 12,000 children are Tee 
ceiving preliminary instruction of the same kind, 

Brandy from Whortle-berries.—A company has 
been formed in Russia, for the manufacture of Wine 
and brandy from whortle-berries, according to the 
process introduced by General Count de Chasseno 
at St. Hubert, in Luxembourg, in 1837. The Rig. 
sian government is said to have granted the gratuitous 
uses of premises in Lithuania, and to have ordered 
that all the utensils, which are now making in Paris, 
shall be imported free of duty. It is expected, by the 
company, that they will make 10,000 hectolitres o 
wine, and a proportionate quantity of brandy, every 
year. A report on this discovery will, it is said, be 
made at one of the early sittings of the Academy of 
Sciences, 

Steam Engine—M. Delecluze has lately made , 
discovery among the manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci, carrying back a knowledge of the steam-engine 
to at least the 15th century. He has published, in 
the Artiste, a notice on the life of Leonardo da Vinci, 
to which he adds a fac-simile of a page from one of 
his manuscripts, and on which are five sketches with 
the pen, representing the details of the apparatus of 
a steam-gun, with an explanatory note upon what he 
designates under the name of the Architonnerre, and 
of which note, the following is a translation :—* Jy. 
vention of Archimedes.—The Architonnerre is a ma 
chine of fine copper, which throws balls with a loud 
report and great force. It is used in the following 
manner :—One third of this instrument contains a 
large quantity of charcoal fire. When the water is 
well heated, a screw, at the top of the vessel which 
contains the water, must be made quite tight. On 
closing the screw above, all the water will escape be- 
low, will descend into the heated portion of the in- 
strument, and be immediately converted into a va 
pour, so abundant and powerful, that it is wonderful 
to see its fury, and hear the noise it produces, This 
machine will carry a ball of a talent in weight.” It 
is worthy of remark, that Leonardo da Vinci, far 
from claiming the merit of this invention for himself, 
or the men of his time, attributes it to Archimedes, 
—Galignani. 

Jack-o’ Lantern.— Every man has his Jack-o'lan- 
tern ;—in dark night, in broad noon day—in the 
lonely wild, or in the populous city—each has his 
Jack-o’lantern, To this man Jack comes in the 
likeness of a bottle of old port, seducing him from 
sobriety, and leaving him in a quagmire ; to that 
man, he appears in the form of a splendid phaeton 
and a pair of greys, driving him into bankruptey, 
and dropping him into the open jaws of ruin, To 
one he presents himself in the guise of a cigar, keep- 
ing him in a constant cloud; to another he appears 
in no shape but that of an old black-letter volume, 
over which he continues to pore long after his wits 
are gone. Jack-o'lantern is to some people, a 
mouldy hoarded guinea—and these he leads into the 
miser’s slough of despond ; with others, when he pays 
them a visit, he rolls himself up into the form of a 
dice-box—and then he makes beggars of them. Poe- 
try is one man’s Jack-o'lantern, and a spinning- 
jenny is another's. Fossil bones, buried fathoms 
deep in the earth, act Jack’s part, and lure away 
one class to explore and expound; Cuyps and 
Claudes, in the same way, play the same part with 
a second ciass, and tempt them to collect, at the 
sacrifice of every other interest, or pursuit in life 
Jack will now take the likeness of a French cook, 
and draw a patriot from his beloved country to enjoy 
a foreign life, cheap; and now he will assume the 
appearance of a glass of water, persuading the tee- 
totaller, who ‘ drank like a fish’ in his young days, to 
go further astray, and drink a great deal more like 
a fish in his old days.—Cruikshank’s Omnibus. 

To Corresponpents.—C.—An Oxonian—M. L.—te- 
ceived.—The Rev. W. Whewell’s letter shall appear next 
week.—A Belfast correspondent informs us that the Editer 
of the Belfust News Letter is as open to censure as the Editor 
of the Devonport Telegraph, for copying articles from the 
Atheneum without acknowledgment; and has forwarded 
in proof a paper of the 28th of December.—R. G. The gold 
medal was awarded to Sir John Herschel seven or eight 
years since, and the speech which has lately appeared in 
the papers, was made on that occasion. Why now revi¥ 
we know not—except that Parliament has been again ad- 
journed, and the gaping columns of our broad-sheeted col 
temporaries must be filled with something—anything. 
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blished. a new edition, in 1 vol. price 6s. cloth, of 
tay is publis ed. a 
Thisdar is ubliped oN GL ES LO G.| 
By MICHAEL SCOTT. aiitiaian | 
With a Notice of the Author, rane 2 prontisplece, y Clarkson 
Being | won e Third of 
CKWOOD'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Wi illiam {iackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TENOGRAPHY, or an Easy System of Short- | 

hand, for the use of Schools and Self-instructors, by which | 

expedition and legibility ope comeaeeny, . aod, ond a plaa 

n e art without the assistance of a 

laid downs PE HINTON, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

1d Clerical ‘Agent. 2nd edition, price 4s. 6: $0 

Binge a Jarshall ; and by the Author, who gives instruc- 

Del in the system, 30, Soho-square, London. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT. 
t OU edition, la t. for § School is, 12mo. . 
Kat eOEVEAU. TESTAMENT. de NOTRE 
SEIGNEU R JESUS-CHRIST. Imprimé sur I’ Edition de 
paris de l'année 1805, revue et corrigée avec soin d'aprés le texte 


Gree. 











London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
tely published, 18mo. 4s. roan lettered, | 
HE XN EW SPEAKER; or, Selections from 
T the =A estes emed Authors, in Prose and Verse. 3rd edit. | 

THER HEWLETT (now Corpvey. | 
4,* To LF ‘this edition increasingly deserving of public 
srennge. many valuable pieces have been substituted for those | 
of inferior me rit,a table of contents has been added, and the 
rice has been re’ »duced—a measure adopted with a view to an 
price ted circulation, and consequent usefulness of the work. 
¢ ~_ London : Simpkin, | Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


MHE ‘QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the STA- 
TISTICAL SOCIETY 4 LONDON is published this day, 
price 28. 6d, Part 1V., Vol. AV. 


he Census of 1341, by G, os ‘Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 
‘ On the ome System of Management of the Seen, by Dr. 








lis 
3. . me "and Expenditure of the Working Classes in Man- 
chester and Dukinfield in 1336 and 1841, by W. Neild, Esq., 
Mayor of Manchester. 
4. On the —— of the Burman Empire, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Bur 
5. On the ‘Continental establishments of Monts de Piété, by H. 
J. Porter, Esq 
Miscellaneous Statistical Tables, &c. &c. 
C. Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


JHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
it No. CXXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 


‘ontents: 





1. Wordsworth's Sonnets. 

2. Incidents of ‘Travel in Central Americ: 

3. Biography of Margaret Davidson, By W ashington Irving. 

4. Gothie Architecture. 

5. Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

6, Copyright Question. a 

7. Fisheries and Fishponds. 

8. President Adams and American Right of Search. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN 
for JANUARY, 1842, 
Will contain the following, amo th original Articles— 
1. The Blue Belles of Englan: Mrs. Trollope. 
Chap. te A Solitary R amble—s Try Question answered with 
Wemeatly Discretion—a Walk oe 
Cp. 3%. eeeete Visitors—a Pleasant. "Excursion through a 
aut 
Cha: _ %6. elemel en ofa Young Lady's fancying her- 
: self i - ane before she knows her own mind—a decisive 
nterv 
Chap. 37. Conclusion. 


2, Guttenee' 's Dutch Tea 








ot. | 7. Curiosities A oe Expe- 
Giese keen | | gets Wr ee 
th attlin the Reefer.’ Garden, by a Solieitor. 
of = ish wo ew Book, by 

: the Rig! rs. 
3 Blackburne. 9. Tales of the Jens Room, 
4 trccation, by Major Calder No. ad Othe 

‘am, 


. Win 
Bachelor of Eitty, by It: The Loafer, by L. Cliffe, 
6 Te Pan ae ck Cc 12, M irs of an Italian Exile 
rti je - ° emoi a uX. ’ 
ford. ee eee i By Eli Blackgown, D.D. 


3. Swiss Song 
Reviews, Notices of "New ‘Works. Literary ate “7 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-stre: 
nts: for Ireland, .’ Cumming, Dublin oy ‘Scotland, 
nal & Bradfute, 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for January will 
peprbliched two days after the arrival of the next Over- 

land Mail, and will contain amongst other interesting articles: 
Our future Relations with China—Reminiscences of the late 
mese War—Dr. Sprenger’s “ El Masudi’—Steppes of Southern 


ussia, 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
TO AMATEURS AND STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
HE Monthly Newspaper, the ART-UNION, 


price 8d. stamped, (size and form of the Athenaum,) is re- 
commended to all Persone interested in the Fine Arts; to all 
Families, any members of which study Drawing as an accom- 
plishment ; to all Drawing-masters; to all who collect Works 
of Art; in "short, to every person interested in this important 
and fertile source of individual enjoyment and national great- 
ness. The commencement of a New Volume with the New Year 
supplies a favourable period for its introduction where it has 
not been hitherto received.—Oflice, 132, Fleet-street; and may 
be had through pany B Bookseller or News Agent. 


NEW TON’S LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS 
and SCIENCES, for JANUARY, 1842. No, CXXI., Con- 
joined Series, Illustrated with Three Plates, will contain the 
flowing interesting Specifications :—Earl Ducie, Clyburn and 
idding’s for Cutting Vegetables and other Substances—Ed- 
mund’s for Drilling Land—Mackinley’s for Folding C loth and 
other goods—Oram’s for Hydraulic Presses—Berry's Textile 
Plan—Craig and Sharp's for S inning Cotton, &c.—Dordoy’s for 
Manufacturing nee son's for Water Closets—Stub's 
for Screw Wrenches and Spanners—Clark’'s for Door-Locks 
and Latches—Palmer and Perkins’s for Pistous,and Valves, and 
Flude’s for Furnaces--Keport ‘of the ‘Transactions of ae Society 
of Civil Engineers—Scientific Adjudication—Lists of English, 
‘otch.and Irish Patents Sealed, a Celestial Phenomena.— 
Published Monthly, Price 2s. yV Newton, of the Office 
fee Patents, 66, Chancery-lane, and Town-hall Buildings, Man- 
ter; Sherwood & Co. ., Paternoster-row ; Simpsie & Mar- 
thal. Stationers. -hall Court, and sold by all Booksellers. 
vertisements are received to the 25th of the Month. 














NEW pare oa EDITION 


\ ORES of SHAKSPE RE, edited by CHARLES 

NIGHT. To be completed in 10 dem “avo. volumes, 
to be toatl monthly, camera yh on the Ist of raprnary, 1812; 
| price Five Pounds: and of IFE OF SHAKSPERE 


| 2 volumes, One Pound. Hlegently tae up in aa with the 


contents lettered. 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
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and CORNWELL’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, wih COPIOUS EXERCISES, and . com- 
plete m of the DERIVATION of W ords, comp cisions A Z 

Saxon, Latin, and Fame 4 Lists, which explain the E MOLOGY 
of above 7,00 pan Words. Second Edition. Price 1s, 9d. 


3 Simpkin & Marshall. 

* This intelligible and very useful work realizes more of our 
conc eptions, of a good school grammar than any other we know.’ 
—Genileman’ s Magazine. 

work which will eventally be used in all schools in which 
the English sangnage is taught in a sound and philosophical 
manner.”’— Eclectic Review. 


| cloth; 2s. bour 





| GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. TIARKS, 


Mier a* ed Noe nap pect Prot. Ref. Church in London, 
Armstrong, and the Booksellers. 
PRACT ICAL ‘GR AMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 3rd edition, 6s. 
Exercises for Writing German, with Copies. 3rd 
edition, 3s. 
Key to the Exercises. 2s. 6. 
A Progressive German Reader, and Dialogues. 
2nd edition, 3s. 6d. 
An Extract of the Grammar, with Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
Sacred German ae: 2s. 


rice 6s. boards 
OBBETT’S ENGLISH HOU SEKEEPER; 
or, MANUAL of DOMESTIC eae EMENT. 
By MISS COBBE 
Third edition, improved by the Introduction of many new and 
valuable receipt 
A. Cobbett, 137, § Strand. 
Just publi shed. 
United Service Institution, Middle Scotland-ya 
ATALOGUE of the LIBRAR y’ 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, with a copious 
Index. Bou _“ in cloth, price | as. 
is day is published, 12mo. price 
HE E T YMOLOGY and SYN 
MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR systematically ar- 
ranged, and containing much an Matter, with copious 
Exercises and Direc fone for Pa 
By CHA PLOTTE  KENNION 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’. -hall-court. 
Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 
ae Geography. 2nd edition. 


ow ready, price Half-a-Crown. 

OMIC ALMAN ACK, for 1842, 
four Etchings by GEORGE CRU IKSHANK, with numer- 

ous other Illustrations, consisting of Sketches, Silhouettes, and 
Ornamental Borders. ' Among the more Important Illustrations 














re: 

Before Dinner and After 

Valour and Discretion 

Over Head and Under Foot 

Up Hill and Down Dale 

Ups and Downs of Life Going ! Gone! 

Premium and Discount The Parlour and the Cellar 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 
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Blood Heat se Freezing Point 
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8vo. 2Is 
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with Twenty- | 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
closely and beautifully an | 
-YEAR. 


EN THOUSAND 
Carefully revised by the Aut a 

Lon Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and: 22, Pall Mall, 

ond on. 





his day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
BSED VATIONS on the PRESENT CON- 
= on TION of the ISLAND of TRINIDAD. and the AC- 
TUAL ATE of the Experiment of NEGRO EMANCIPA- 
TION. by AY iLLIAM H: \RDIN BURNLEY, ‘Chairman of the 
Agricultural and Immigration Society of that’ Colo ony. 
London: Longman, oo & Co. 


LIVY—NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS READINGS. 
Just published, complete, =e 3 thick vols. 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. 


rds, 
IVY, from the TE XT of DRAKENBORCH, 
“Fr nie CREV 4% Mote. ’ 4, New Edition. To which are 
adc e various Readin of G en » 
and Bekker. Witha copious FA ae, 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; Longman & ; “4g j Duncan & Mal- 
colm; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Oxford: a Parker. 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. cloth, a new and improved edition of 
RATIONAL IL ‘LUSTRA’ TION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of the CHURCH of ENGs 
L AND: being the Substance of everything Liturzical in Bisho) 
, Soartow, jt gi Be. Comber, Dr. Nichols, and all 
ormer Kitualists, Commentators, or others, 
ject. By CHARLES WHEATLY, M.A. ee ee 
Oxford : Printed 4 Thomas Teme 73, Cheapside, and sold by 
all other Booksellers 


UTHER: a en, by the REV. R. MONT- 
GOMERY, M.A., Author’ of * The Cuantarosnce of the 
Deity,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘&e. &c.,is in the Press, and will be pub- 
lis hed on the ony vr! +4 vary. London: F. Baisler; 
Hamilton, Adams & $ Eognes and may be had of ull 
Booksellers P eveet Be it Vone ingdom. 


DR. a S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED, 
ss ird edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cl, 
17 MNASIU M; sive Symbola Critica. Intended 
L. sesiot the € “lassical Student in his endeavours to obtain 
a correct Latia press, style, Abridged by the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDE mn Cc ROMBIE, L.L . F.R.S., &c. By the same Author, 
T HE GY MNASIUM, complete. 6th edit. 2 vols, 


CL AY IS GYMNASII. 4th edit. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds, 
QUESTIONS on the REV. DR. CROMBIE'S 


Gymnasium, for the use of Teachers and Scholars, adapted to 
the abridged Edition. Uy Alexander Cowie, M.A. l2mo. 2-. 6d. cl. 
ee ‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


s day was published, bound in 
LIVE ie & BOYD'S NEW EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1842, 
‘This work, besides a more copious General Register for Kng- 
land, Ireland, and the British Empire in general, than will 
found i in most Kagiieh Aimanges contains a Scottish Peerage 
and Baronetage—a clesiastical Register, with 
1 a ation of ever Pariah i in ~ otland, according to the census 
of 1341—Lists of t Judges, L Law-Officers and Rpoctitenert, 
County and Burg Magistrates—Accounts of the ucational, 
Charitable, Literary, and a Sclgntife Institutions, The limits of 
an Advertisement preclude the mention of the menor new ond 
important articles ym is the volume, which may 
briefly described as of Political, ~ tay 
Legal, Commercial, and Statistical Know) 
Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, =a Simpkin, Mare 
shall & Co. London. 























ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
eyed in ANC od GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. By 
HERMAN. t EINFETTER, Author of * Objections to Bishop 
Middleton's Doctrine of the ‘Greek Article,’ and ‘ “J neuer 
respecting the Punctuation of Ancient Greek.’ Price 
radock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 





Latel TORT. in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. board 
Pp2ac AL OBS ERVATIONS on 
kL of WOMEN. By W. JONES, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur to the Sg Infirmary, &c. 
iére, 219, Regent-street. 
“Mr. Jones is an cailieedien advocate of the speculum, and 
not more unflinching than successful."’— Medico-Chirurgical Rev. 
“ The book terminates by a collection of cases of various forms 
of disease of the genito-urinary organs, many of which are de- 
serving of a careful perusal.""— British and Foreign Medical Rev. 


GOLDSMITH’'S DESERTED VILLAGE, 
WITH ETCHINGS, 
This day is published, in | vol. imp. 8vo. price Five Guineas, in 
ext ton bao, or in quarter colombier in porttade Proof | im- 
ressions, 10 Guineas ; Proofs before Letter 113 Guir lea 
NOLDSMITH’S DESERTE D V ILLAGE, 
with Eighty-Etchings, by Members of* The Etching Club.’ 
*,* Only 220 copies of this work have been printed; no more 
impressions will be taken, and the plates will ro SamEeg ed, 
bot Longman, Brown & C« 
ERMON this day, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. eo y lettere od, 
SER S NS preached at HARROW, in the 
a Chapel and in the Parish * porch. 
3y the Rev. T. H. STEEL, M.A 
Assistant Master of Harrow School, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. 
Published this day, in | vol. 8vo. price 7s, cloth lettcred, 
RHEUMATISM in its various Forms, and 
on the Affections of Internal Organs, more ¢ i; ve ially 
te ort and Brain, to which it gives rise. By RK. MACL EoD, 
., Physician to St. George's Hospital e 
ondon ; Longman, Brown & Co. 














Now ready, in imp. 4to. splendidly bound, price 42s. 
ALLERY OF BEAUTY, or, Court of Queen 
Victoria; containing Seventeen large and finely Engraved 
Portraits of the Female Nobility, with Poetical Illustrations. 
“he work includes— 
Her Majesty, te ne ie 
Countess of Lovelace Wilhelmina Stanhope 
Lady Louisa Cavendish t aa Georgiana Toler 
Viscountess Joc elyn | Viscountess Canning 
Lady Augusta Cadogan Hon. Augusta Flower 
Marchioness of Douro Duchess of St. Alban’s 
Countess of Malmsbury Viscountess Adair 
Lady Amelia Capel Lady Jane Bouverie 
Lady Ashley Viscountess Folkstone 
London : Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-strect. 





wensee y L Ga stay megr on 
1. 8v0., price | oun 
Lrnies BIBLIOT HECA CLASSICA, 
or CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; containing a copious 
account of the r Names mentioned in Ancient Aw 
Re-edited by Pi BARKER, Esq. The third edition, cor- 
rected, improved, and enlarged from the seventh American 
edition by Charles ‘Antbon, Qs Adjunct Professor of Lan- 
quae es and Ancient Geography, in Columbia College, New 
. Te whichis  sensorned, by the present Editor, an appen- 
dix, ¢ yrange Table of the Greek Calendar ; 11. Notices 
of the Arabian Med foal Writers 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; James Bohn; M. A. Nattali: H, 
Washbourne; and E. P. Williams. 


This day i is published, in 8vo., » price 5a., 

HE FARMERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA and 

DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS. By C. W. JOHN- 

SON, Esq. Containing articles on the Uses of Gases to Vegeta- 

tion, the Refuse Matter of Gas Works as a Fertilizer, Geology, 

Germination, Grasses, Green Manures, Guano (an important 

new manure), Gypsum, Harrow (with engravings of the most 
approved Harrows), Hops 

____ London: "Longman, Brown & Co. 


JACOBS'S k, ATIN READER, TWO “PARTS, 
New and Improved Editions. 
ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 
Pheedrus, sop, &c. By PROFESSOR JACOBS. Seventh 
Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where it was requi- 
site, and of a few Notes, pointing out the derivation and cone 
struction of the more difficult words. 12mo, 2». 6d. cl. lettered. 

LATIN READER. Part Il. Selected from 
Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. Fifth Edition. To which, in many 
instances, the Quantity nos been added, and Notes, where essene 
tial. 1lzmo. 3s. cloth lette 

*,* These works of P rofeseor Jacobs abound both with in- 
struction and entertainment, are full of interest, and have passed 
through several editions = aeny parts of the Continent of 
Europe and States of Ame 

London: Simpkin, Marshali & Co.- om he ha 

1. ELEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 
and PENTAMETERS. By the late Rev. Robert Bland. Fif- 
teenth Edition, accurately revised and corrected, by J. A. Giles, 
L.L.D., late Head Master of the City of London School. 12mo, 
3s. cloth lettered. 2 

A KEY to ditto, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

2. SYNTACTICAL EXAMINATION: or 
Questions and | Bxosnpiee odapted - the Sypten of the Latin 
Orn LA Secon¢ 
AT IN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. 
By : Carey, L.L.D. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth lettered. 

A KEY to the above, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

* Latin Versification Simplified, by J. Carey, L.L.D., is well 
calenlated for soon rendering the young Latinist a proficient in 
the rules of Prosody.’’—Gentleman's Magagine, 





Of whom may be had, 





THE ATHENZAUM 





Early in 1842 will be published, 


THE INDEX AND PREFACE 


TO THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The Twenty-first and Concluding Volume was published in Noyember. 





THIS VOLUME CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
SURVEYING and TRIGONOMETRY, by William Wallace, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.A.S., M. Camb. P.S., Emeritus Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


SYRIA, TARTARY, TIBET, UNITED STATES, and NEW SOUTIL WALES, by David Puchanan, Esq. 
TAXATION, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
TELEGRAPH, by Sir John Barrow, F.R.S. one of the Secretaries of the Admiralty. 


a -— WATER-WORKS, by John Robison, L.L.D. late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
edinburgh. 


TIMBER and TONNAGE, by Augustine F. B. Creuze, of her Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, President of the Ports- 
mouth Philosophical Society, &c. 


TIPPERARY, WATERFORD, WESTMEATII, and WEXFORD, by the Rev. E. Groves, of the Record Office, Dublin. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, by Thomas Galloway, M.A. F.R.S. F.R.AS. &c. 

TUNNEL, by Lieutenant Lecount, R.N. F.R.A.S. C.E., of the London and Birmingham Railway. 

TURKEY, the Tistorical part by the Rev. J. Taylor, the Statistical by J. Laurie, Esq. 

TYPE-FOUNDING, by T. C. Hansard, Esq. 

UNIVERSITIES, by George Ferguson, A.M. 

VALDENSES, VALDO, and VIGILANTIUS, by the Rev. If. S. Gilly, author of * Waldensian Researches,’ &e. 


VARIATIONS, by the Rey. P. Kelland, A.M. F.R.SS.L. & E., late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, by Daniel Ellis, F.R.S.E., and John Balfour, M.D. F.1R.S. E. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. 


VENTILATION, by D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
VETERINARY SURGERY, by William Dick, Professor of Veterinary Surgery to the Highland Society of Scotland. 
VIRGIL, by W. Pyper, A.M. 


VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, by Sir David Brewster, K.G.1. LL.D. PRS. &e. Member of the Royal Institute of France. 
WAR, by Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton Smith. 

WEAVING, WOOL and its Manufactures, and NEW ZEALA ND, by IT. S. Chapman, Foq. 

WEIGHTS and MEASURES, by Iienry Meikle, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

WINE-MAKING, by John M‘Culloch, M.D. F.R.S. Chemist to the Ordnance. 

WYCLIFFE, by David Irving, L.L.D. 

ZOOPHYTES, by George Johnston, M.D. author of the « History of British Zoophytes,’ &e. 


of these Articles by far the greater number are entirely new, and the remainder have been re-east, modified, and im- 
proved, so as to adapt them to the actual state of knowledge, and the general pian of the work. 


pach present advertisement it is not the intention of the Publishers to recapitulate their statements regarding the 
— character of this great Repository of Universal Knowledge. ‘Their principal object is to direct attention to the 
efficiency of the instrument by which its multifarious contents are rendered available. 


- The General Index—a feature as novel as it is useful in an Encyclopadia—has been constructed on the most elaborate 
an comprehensive plan. It is designed not only to afford the means of instant reference to all the General Articles and 
Treatises, but to serve the far more important purpose of bringing into view and directing the inquirer to the miscella- 
neous information seattered throughout them, although not indicated by their Teads or Titles—a requisite which the 
plan of General Treatises and Systems adopted in this Encyclopedia renders particularly desirable. In this way, much 
information upon various topies not indicated under specific heads will be found in these treatises; and it is obviously of 
the greatest importance that those making inquiries regarding such topies should be enabled to turn at once to the places 
in which the scattered information may be found. For example, a reader consulting the Work for information on CANALS, 
is in the first place referred to the volume and page where the subject is specially treated of under that head, and there- 
after to no fewer than 71 other parts of the work where additional particulars connected with it will be found. In the 
—_ a — has 27 references; ALEXANDER THE GREAT 18; America 66; AncHirecTuRE 27; Army 62; ATHENS 20; 
euuletuceh Genoa ot aan Brass 12; Breap 13; Brirain 70; Burron 21; Bur_ptne 10; besides the references to 
pants ter a ~ — : d = tecture, Carpentry, &e. ; BURKE (Edmund) 20; Carsar (Julius) 13; CANNING 9; and so on 
uae owe Pes sg . — are examples of subjects which appear under special heads in the Encyclopedia, and 
which do not nate autor dian a eens in other parts of the work. Besides these there are many other subjects 
at ere Ss = sia d phabetical heads at all, but which, notwithstanding, are fully explained and discussed 
Shieh, eel on at ae of this class, to which the Index directs attention, may be mentioned Arsenic, 
oar erg he — ae art = is pn to it, is yet referred to in 11 different pages of the work. Brc arp, in the 
ee ds - a mg got ae NDING 2; BRN ADOTTE 3; Loop 23; Bromipes 13; BrouGHamM 9; BRUNEL 7; 
eee ae cameo ae — 5; and soon. The utility of a Key of this description to a digest of know- 
et oth a seuiabers e, and aut horitative, must be obvious to all who have ever had occasion to consult books of 
penne J cbr ‘ S$ are Satistied that any one consulting the Eneyclopadia through this convenient instrument 
a ail materially to extend his knowledge upon any subject on witich he desires to be informed. 


nana ay em assure their Subscribers that the printing of this concluding portion of the work is ad- 
Tudex could be pone Py se a _ pe gh ee to accuracy. it must be borne in mind that no part of the 
é arrange Ss until the whole of the text of the Encyclopwdia was completed. Th i 
ee t t Inc) x as . ne accumulation of 
ag os -- be brought into alphabetical order was therefore very great, p the comparison of the MS. 
ie press, where such a mass of numerals is employed, is 2 work of no ordinary labour. When the publishers are 
I 
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Periodicals published this day, 


U R M Ss 
By HARRY LORREQUER. 
reas Ne 1. of Wat ped Maa Pa GUARDSNAN, We 
ustrations on an e iz. Ti tient 
Monthly, price 1s. 4 ee Contioues 


Il. 
THE COMMISSIONER; or, DE 
RENDO, with Illustrations by Phiz. 
Monthly, price Is. 


LUNATICO INgn, 
No.2. To be COutinged 


Ilt. 
CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION for the PEOPLE jn Vo. 
ONE. Containing upwards of 600 royal évo. A 
cloth lettered. wii . Te TAO Deg 
IV. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty, 

M‘GILLIVRAY'’S HISTORY of BRITISIL LAND Bmp 

Part I., to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d. each, 


v. 

PAXTON'’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY. Containing, 
Plates, carefully drawn and coloured from nature, and mo 
interesting information on the Cultivation of Flowering Plan, 
Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 

VI. 

THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Being tty 
first Number of the New Volume, published Monthly, pry 
2s. 6d., and containing contributions by some of the most eq, 
nent writers of the day. P 


vil. 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, in Monthiy 
Parts, price 7d. _ 
Vill. 
THE MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, in Monthiy 
Numbers, price 6d. , 
London: W.S. Orr & Co. Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Cy, 


KEATS’S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with a Portrait from a Drawing by Hilt 
rice 5s. clo 


D loth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOY 
KEATS. 


“ Keats was no doubt a poet of very uncommon promise. Ik 
had all the wealth of genius within him, but he had not learned 
before he was killed by criticism, the received, and theretor 
the best, manner of producing it for the eye of the world. Ha 
he lived longer, the mrenath and richness which break oo. 
tinually through the affected style of *‘ Endymion’ and * Lamia’ 
and his other poems, must have formed themselves into som 
noble monuments of his powers. As it is. there is nota pw 
living who could surpass the material of ‘ Endymion,’ a poew 
with all its faults far more full of beauties.” —Millis’s * Pencilling 
by the Way.’ , 

*.* There is a Cheap Edition published in Smith's Standan 
Library, large 8vo. double columns, without the portrait, 2s, 

London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 








132, Fleet-street, London. 
Messrs. HOW & PARSONS have just published the following 
NGLAND in the NINETEENTH CE). 
TURY: Northern Division, Part I., commencing LA)- 
CASHIRE ; and Southern Division, Part L., commencing CORY. 
WALL. Imperial 8vo. each with a fine Steel Engraving, Map, 
and many superior Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. a , 
IRELAND, by Mr. and Mrs. Har, Part XV., containing 
Wicklow and Kildare, with 19 Engravings. Imp. 8vo. 2s. éd. 
THE ART-UNION, No. 36, size of the Atheneum, &. 
THE FLORISTS JOURNAL, No. 24, with a coloured 
Engraving of the Epiphyllum Macoyii, price 6d. ’ 
CILARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS COMPLETE, Part V.2s.6 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plates, 
EW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI, 
and NEW SOUTH WALES: a Record of recent Travels 
in these Colonies, with especial reference to Emigration, av 
the advantageous employment of Labour and Capital. 
By R. G. JAMESON, Esq. 
“Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, 
and has made good use of his faculties.""—Spectator. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


AILY BREAD; or, Meditations, Practical 
and Experimental, for every Day in the Year, by 
than One Hundred eminent and popular Ministers of the las 
half century, and a few other writers. The whole adaptel 
either for the Family or the Closet, and containing the outlirs 
of Three Hundred and Sixty-six Discourses. By T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of the * Cottage Bible,’ &c. 3rd edition, corrected, 7s. 
cloth lettered. & a “ 
“A large portion of these selections is original, the MS 
having been furnished either by the authors, or by individuals 
accustomed to follow Ministers with the pen. Economy bothel 
time and price has been consulted; and altogether Mr. W. bw 
produced a work eminently deserving the patronage of the te 
fisious public.""—Congregational Magazine. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
MR. LAING’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. &vo. price 16s. cloth lettered. 
OTES of a TRAVELLER on the SOCIAL 
and POLITICAL STATE of_ FRANCE, PRUSSIA 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, and other Parts of Europe, durin: 
the Present Century. By SAMUEL LAING, Esq., Author « 
‘A Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Norway,’ andof*A 
Tour in Sweden.” 
London : Longman, Brown & Co. 
FOX’s MARTYROLOGY. 
” In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ng 
| EMARKS on the REV. S. R. CATTLEY'S 
DEFENCE of his EDITION of FOX’S MARTY ROLOG. 
By_the Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, 
Librarian to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
By thesame Author, | | 
1. Notes on Mr. Townsend’s Contributions to the 
New Edition, Partl. In 8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘ , 
2. Twelve Letters on the New Editon, reprinted 
from the British M: i 

















pcre bepebene hog poe hag a of na Encyclopaedia, they are satisfied that the vast amount of labour 
nce ts e them from any charge of canseless delay li > meanti i 

a ay le il vindicate then A : ss delay, and in the meantime they may remind 

their Subscribers that the pecuniary loss arising to the proprietors from their inability to supply the Index furnishes the 


best security that no time shall be lost in its completion. 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., WHITTAKER & Co., and H "ON 5 
; IR & Co., and HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co. ; 
and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. none See 











This day is published. price 7s. cloth, 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATION of the 
NATURE, ADVANTAGES, ard IMPORTANCE 
ASSURANCES upon LIVES, and the various Purposes to which 
they may be usefully applied: including also a particular = 
count of the Routine required for effecting a Policy; aude the 
different systems of Life Assurance now in use. ‘The Pr 
Terms, and ‘Tables of seventy London Assurance Oifices, Dy 
LEWIS POCOC 


London; Smith, Elder & Co, Cornhill. 
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CASTLES 


ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL 





ON THE 3lst JANUARY, 


AND ABBEYS 


INCLUD 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


OF ENGLAND; 


MANOR HOUSES, &c. 


With numerous ILLUSTRATIONS from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS ; 


By Mr. T. ALLOM, and other distinguished Artists, 


Together with TUSTORICAL DETAILS—FAMILY RECORDS and GENEALOGIES—PUBLIC SERVICES, CIVIL, MILITARY, and ECCLESIASTICAL—ITEROIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—TRAITS OF CHARACTER—CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS—LOCAL SCENERY—ANECDOTES—LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 


By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


Grad. of Edinburgh ; Memb. of the Royal Coll. of Physicians, London; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France; Instit. d’Afrique; Author of ‘ Switzerland,’ 


* Scotland,’ 


*The Waldenses,’ ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany, 


* &e. 


The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with Vignette 
specimens of the Cathedrals—A bbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—Royal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls—Armouries—Portraits and Medallions ;—S sculptures—Antique Furniture 


aud Inscriptions ;—Statues and Fragments of Art; 


Festive, Military, and Rural Scenes; Battle- fields—Banquet Halls—National Sports and Athletic Games; 


and whatever illustrated 


most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our ancestors, so distributed throughout, that the engravings and literary matter will mutually 1LLusrrRatTs each other, and bring 


the coun 


ry and the domestic life of its inhabitants once more into primitive existence. 


established reputation in Literature and the Arts will co-operate in the undertaking. 


The Editor is happy to announce, as a guarantee for the style and execution, that men of 





The Work will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 2s. 6d. each. 


London: MORTIMER & HASELDEN, 





21, Wigmore-street ; and TILT & BOGUE, 86, Fleet-street. 





t 7 r rday, January 1, 1842. 
Sie WALTER Sco’ Tt *S NOVELS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, W. im, Issue. 
Namber I, of Waverley, published THIS DAY. prive 2. 
Part [., containing Four Numbers, on Saturday, 22nd January, 
in a stitched cover. price 9d. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London; and 

sold by every we rin Great Britain and Ireland. 
f whom may be had, 

1.-WAVERLEY Nov ELS, Boral Octavo, (Waverley to Mo- 
nastery,) each novel complete, 4 S. 
#,* Vols. 1. and Il. of this size are to be had complete in cloth. 
if ~THE SAME, Small Octavo, (Waverley to ew 


novel comple te, 4s 
ie OF NAPOLEON, Part 6. 2s. 
" SLOTT'S PO Poe tik, peat l. cloth, or Sis 24 plates, 
1 bd. hf 
—SCOT T'S Pose "Ww RITINGS, uniform with above, 1. 


cloth. 
VL—TALES OF A CRANE ATEER, (History of Scotland), 
uniform with phere » 128. el 
VIL—THE IE, 3 vols. Sm: oi Octavo, Plates, very neat 
VIIL—LIF E OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by Mr. LUc RaRT, 
Royal Octa avo, ec wane ste, 14. cloth, or with 10 additional Plates, 
_ Proofs, Md. 8s, hf -bd. mor. 


TEGG’S TREASURY OF WIT FoR 1842. 
Ina handsome pocket ——. bound 4 in cloth, gilt edges, 


EGGS TRE ASU RY of WIT and ANEC- 
DOTE for 1842; an Original Collection of Remarkable 
ies # es, Bon Mots, and Brilliant Sayings of all times and 
climes. 
“ Wit is the lightning of the mind, 
The cayenne of conversation, and the talk of life.” 
London: printed for Thomas Tegs, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by allother Booksellers. 


THE SABBATIIT SCHOOL, 


























BY Fan CcoTT. 
, price 2. 


Ta a handsome volume, bound, with gilt 
SABBATIL SCHOOL AS tr SHOULD 
By W. A. ALCOTT. 


TH 
BE. 
The 2nd edition. 


London: printed for Thomas Tezg, 73, Cheapside ; where may 
tebe, b prentee, uniform, Todd's i et 's Manual, price 3s.— 

Todd's Lectures for Children, 2s.—Todd’s Truth made Simple, 
2d. ~ Tod. i's Simple Sketc hes, 2s.—Mr. Ephraim Holding’s Do- 
mestic Addresses, 2nd edition 


ens Monthly partes, NG 














# ls. each; India proofs, 2s. 


\ KLES’ E) NGLISH ‘CATHE DRALS. 
‘The 1 ‘hird and conelnding notice of this work is now 
in course of pub mes It will be comprised i in ‘Twenty Num- 
hers, and in the hope of an extensive sale, is issued at the sar 
low price as the Stale rvolumes. ‘The numbers published con- 
faias— LICHFIELD. two numbers, six Engravings, 2s. 
;LOUCESTER, two numbers ogg “ugravings, 25. 
HEREFORD, six Engraving 
The two first volumes of the Work wen still be had, at the 
reduced price of 2 
Lsade u: 














Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


FICE re .¢ vryN 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTR: \" TION of DESIGNS, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
~loventors and others are particuls arly directed to the advan- 
tages and economy of having their patents secured through this 
ollice, The tithe of an invention only required. 

A prospec tus, containing much useful infermation as to British 
and Foreign Patents, and protection of De signs and Patterns, 
® ill be forw arded, FREE, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 

PRIN incoln's Inn-fields. 

















i. ‘HOPP E, Srarioner and Account- 
Ve Book Manuracturer, 79, Straxp, London, solicits 
attention to the Albert Writing-case, in ‘Turkey morocco, either 
plain or ric hly gilt, as the most complete and portable ever in- 
vented. He likewise submits the following prices of the fashion- 
able letter and note paper, now so generally used in the first 
cin thick vellum letter paper, stamped with coronet, crest, 
or initials, plain, 34s. a ream, in silver or gold 57s. 6d. —Thick vel- 
lim note, plain, 248. a ream, in silver or gold 47s. 6d., without 
bod extra ex pe ve forthe die. Adhesive wafers stamped from 
the same die per lov. A larse and choice assortment of 
Envelope C. hae tn and morocco Travelling Writing Desks 
—blor ting Cases, from 1s.—Mordan’s Patent ever-pointed Pen- 
cils and Penholders, in silver and gxold—Smith and Warner's 
superfine Water Colours—Post Office letter eer Sy sheets, 
envelope, and wax, under the half ounce,) 2s. packet, 
containing five quires, = 9s, a ream—Large che y ofice | letter 
paper, 2s. the pac ket, or Ils. a reaim—Supertinve blue wove dratt 
= aream. Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services in chaste and 
elegant bindings. Address card-plate engraved in the best 
Manner (name only), and 100 extra superfine cards, printed for 
HOPPE, 79, Strand, two doors east of Salisbury-street, 











. , ° 
N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
_vublic, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
at 32s.: beautifully | finished in silver or gold, 55s.; superfine 
note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
any extra charge for the die. Wafers may also be ‘stamped 
from the same die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
gold,at ls. per hundred, or 8s. pert 1. Crests fi 
engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., and ne 
cards, 2s. 6d. Messrs. B. have also a large stock of wedding 
notes. envelopes, &c. Their articles adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books richly gilt, envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket- books, X&c._ Specimens of en- 
gravings may be seen at thei -ir warehouse, |22, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, or sent on application any distance, free of expense. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper ollice, respect- 
— informs the trade, artists. upholstere rs, and the public, 
t they can be supplied with LOOK ING GLA SSES and PIC 
rn U RE FRAMES, of the very best so anant hng at prices ne ver 
hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAW INGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, ¢ egantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room bosderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 009 frames kept seasoned for inimediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 
AGNIFICENT CHIMNEY, Console, Cheval, 
and Dressing GLASSE LYON, HOTSON & Co. re- 
spectfully solicit an wary of their extensive STOCK of 
brilliant fine-coloured CHIMNEY, Console, and Pier GLASSES 
of every dimension, in m ve carved wood and composition 
frames, designed in the t taste, and executed in every ap- 
proved style. A brief tariffof prices giv engratis. C heval glasses, 
in handsome French polished frames, five guineas each; dressing 
glasses, window cornices, picture frames, tripods, girandoles, 
console table »s, cabriole chairs, sofas, and every article in the 
trade equally cheap.—LYON, HOTSON & Co. Plate-glass Fac- 
tors, Gilders. and General Upholders, 293, 204, and 295, High 
Holborn. 
ALMER'S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wic ks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, aud without dirt or trouble. arge assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON’ 8, 79, ‘Oxford- street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar amps, to burn ¢ oman ob and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Tinest Sperm O'1, $s, per gallon; second ditto, 
Ss. 6¢.; infe a Ground Net Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ed Solar Oil, 3s. 6d., 
at any pari of Lz anion. 


pases LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 

are made from a recipe of the a ge “OLD PARR,” 
who by the use of the herbs from w they are prepared, 
attained the miraculous age of 152 ye ars. Only a short space of 
time has elapsed since the ise: covery of the document whic 
contains the recipe fur preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wondertul healing effects. It would be ong ey? to bring all 
the cases of cure SC ctere the public, but those who desire further 
information are dirceted to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old P: arr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages, with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the ae of the medicine. 

Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if 
they find the words PAR R's LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red groun Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
round every box. 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each. 


. — 
OWLAND'S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice. 
—This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for. strength- 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxious, it e ectuall expels all tartar ‘and concretions formed 
on the Teeth, and renders them of a dazzling ecidiences! paritying 
and disinfecting, it eradicates scurry from the Gums, and renders 
them of a heaithy red,—at the same time is peculiarly felicitous 
in imparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
that great desidera! um, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 
*,* NOTICE.—A. ROWLAND & SON,20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is engraved oe the Government Stamp . affixed on each Box, 
* Ask fur“ ROW LAND'S ODONTO,” 





























for cash on delivery, 














LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRaMis id a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 
To cLEAN.—C. J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, ‘emple, opposite Fette orelane, begs leave to inform Ar- 
tists, the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain a Larck AND 
CLEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET Of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the king- 
dom. © ames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy- when | Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Orders tome the Country punctually attended to.— 
EsTABLISHED 1792 


ESTORING and PROMOTING the 
GROWTH of HAIR.—PF further, confespation of the un- 

failing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM -UMBIA, 
6th fare, 1841. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have been for some time irks bald on the front 
of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. I was 
kindly recommended by you to try Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, 
and after one bottle perceived a most visiste grewth of the hair, 
and it is now as thick as any other p: have tried severa 
remedies, but found notbing equal to The Balm for easy applica- 
J end as a truly effectual romeny, —I am, dear Sir, yours sin- 

cer “AR oR Hy De, ‘37, er" -street, 

“= Mic. G G.P. Atkins, PP ty 128, Potric ar stree 

k, oth yo 1841. 

“ Sir,—Be kind enough to send me by sane an Ils. bottle of 
Claridge s Balm, as | think it will be sufficient to finish the epee 
result 1 have experienced by the use of the 6s. one | have jus 
finished. My Hairis now completely restored ; eel I feel chine 
for your kind] recommendatien. —Yours truly, 

‘o Mr, At “Joun Commins, York-street.” 

Oldridge® s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to grow, pre- 
vents the Hair turning gray, and the first application causes it 
to curl beautifully, psvees it from scurf, and stove it from falling 
off. Price 3s. 6d., nd ils. per Bottle. No er Prices are 
genuine.—N.B. ask ‘Yor OLDRIDGE’S BALM, . Wellington- 
street, Strand. 


IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are soli- 
cited to examine his la ene extensive assortment of D) 
Louie gt 
‘ JUIS QUA 
ELIZABET HAN, GOTHIC, Coand OTHER STYLEs, with Fen- 
ders and Fire-Irons en suite, always on - —K at the Manufactory, 
No. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
= are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys. 
-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner. 
—Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conservatories, an gener = id- 
ings effectually warmed by ot Water or Pure Warm Air,— 
Baths of every kind in extensive variety.—P IERCE'S. “MANO- 
FACTORY, 5, JERMY! N-STREET, REGENT-STREE 


ERVOUSNESS.— Medical science = been 
long charged with impotence in two or three of the great- 
est afflictions of the human race; of these the greatest are ner- 
vous or mental disease and insanity, to remove which profes- 
sional men of all countries have directed a large portion of their 
time, but their efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists as to the possibility of curing insanity or 
nervous complaints, Dr. WILL iS MOS “LEY has not agitated 
the public mind by details, as he mizht have done, of 7,000 cures 
in seven years, but has invited private inquiry: and such has 
been the confidence created, that several physicians, twenty 
surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c. have placed them- 
selves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, 
and each have been cured. This being the first and only dis- 
covery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and i — 
nity, the afflicted ought not to be denied its benefits, Apply, 0 
pe Ty post paid, &, De. Willis Moseley % Chariotte-strcet 
Bicowebere. 3.—Just published, *‘ ELEVEN CHAP- 
TERS on ERVOU Ss 4 MENT A COMPLAINTS,’ ‘Simpkin 4 
Co., and all Booksellers. “ This is the best book on nervousness 
ever published.” — Professor S. 


ERVINE.—This preparation is a speedy cure 

for those pervens< disorders to which all, but particularly 
Ladies, are subject. ‘The sy ees are depression of spirits, 
head-ache, languor, AT. and pains ir the head, and in some 
indigestion andspasms. ‘The Post Magazine says s— A lady friend, 
who has condescended on our behalf to criticise a bottle ofthe 
Nervine, speaks in most confident terms of its power over the 
nervous action of the human system.” {t is harmless in its 
action, no confinement or care is requisite, and. like most Frenc’ 
remedies, it possesses an agreeable flavour. Price Is. 14d. and 
2s. 9d.; directions inclosed. ‘The small bottle contains twelve, 
and the lange one thirty-two doses. t, me nen 
is on the vernment stamp.— vlesale and retail at 
SCHOOL ING Ss FRENC H ME DICINEDE POT, 139, Fenchurch- 

London; also by Barclay Sons; Edwards ; Butler; 
Newber ; Sutton & Co.; Johnston; Sanger; and Hannay & 
Co. London ; and by all chemists and medicine venders in town 
and country, 
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NEW and POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


HE TONGUE of TIME; or, the LAN- 
GUAGE ba 2 CHURCH CLOCK. WILLIAM 
HARRISON, A.M., of Brasenose College, Qussed Morning 
Preacher in the C Eten »Lof the Magdalen t Beautifully 
printed in feap, 8vo. with Illustrations, price 6d, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves. 


2. SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS, 
genset in the Chapel of the Magdalen Hetil. By William 
farrison, A.M. 12m0. price 5s. cioth extra, 


3. HOURS of SADNESS; or, Instruction and 
Comfort for the Mourner. 
“ Oh! let the accent of each word make known, 
We mix the tears of Sion with our own.”"—QOARLES. 
Ina hand volume fool 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra. 


4. A NEW GUIDE to the LEVANT, for the 
use of Travellers in Greece t. Se ant Asia Minor; 
together with Tables of all the Mediterra teamers. and 
descriptivns of the places at which they touch, ch, incl Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Malta, the lonian istands, yra, an 
Constantinople; also comprising fall particulars o er- 
land Journey to India, the Voyaze from Suez to Bombay, and 
the sytems of Dawk ‘Travelling in the Three enc By 

1. Usborne, Esq. In a thick vol. feap, 8¥0. price oe ‘clot 
tae. 


5. The COMPLETE GRASINE; or, Farmer's 
and Cattle Breeder's, and Dealer's Assista 


thing useful to th FARMER, the COUN- 
Thy CEN TL EMAN, the LAND STEWARD, and all interested 


agement of LaNp. HOMES CATTLE. ane” ; 
oO 
d ctice. 





Wise PO ULTRY, &c., being a 

BRITISH HUSBANDRY,” in its present teeoce 

The 7th edition, thoroughly revised and y re-written by a 

Member of the English Agricultural Society, in a thick vol. 8vo. 
with numerous Plates and W. Eograviags, price 17s. cloth 

lettered. 

6. The GARDENER'’S MANUAL, containing 
Practical Instructions for the Cultivation an Management of 
the Flower, the Fruit, and the Kitchen » with the Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, and Conservatory, to either small 
or large Gardens. In feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


7. EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER; 
containifig the Causes, 8: ee. and most a ved Methods 
of Cure of th e Diseases of Horses Dogs, A meds ‘later, 
and is son, ‘Sobn Clater. the 3 ath editi 


edited and evlarged 
y an Eminent , with a fine t Vig- 
nette. Price 6s. 


8. EVERY MAN HIS OWN-CATILE DOC- 
TOR; gootdfoine pe Causes, S: —— ig le of all 


t to Oxen, Seiko, 
Rabbits. “By ‘The 8th edition, in 12mo., weaved, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK & CO. (LATE BALDWIN & CRADOCK), 


48, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


New LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGS. 
Printed in foolscap 8vo. c ing 64 apres y pages, 
price only 6d. each. 

*4* One Number in all cases 


1, THE FIC FLOWER GARDENER'S MANUAL. 


2. ENGLISH COOKERY. Price 6d. 


3. The HORSE; its Habits, Diseases, me, ans mode 
tical Direction fons Yor ts sre neces in’ the Stable tad cn the 


nan The he KITCHEN GARDENER’S MANUAL. 


a ‘The MOTHER'S MEDICAL ADVISER, 
eS, thal Diseases and Management of Children. With Recipes. 


"G “AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 
and NEW ZEALAND: their History and Present State, with 
their prospects in omage to Emigration impartially considered. 
With a Map. Price 6d. 

T. DOMESTIC BREWING, a Hand-Book for 
Famili Price 
“3. The STEAM ENGINE familiarly Described, 
PB a brief Agcount s of its History and Uses. Illustrated with 


Engrav: 

"6. PRESERVING, PICKLING, CONFEC- 
TIONARY, PASTRY, BAKING, &c. For the Use of Families 
and Young "Housek eepers. ice 

10. The CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Ac 
count of Every Sect, its Origin, Peporems. Tenets of Belief, and 
Rites and Ceremonies, accurately described, and carefully com- 
piled from the latest and best Authorities. e 6d. 

1l. The FRUIT GARDENER’S MANUAL 
and GREENHOUSE COMPANION; containing Practica! In- 
structions for the Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees 
and Fruit-bearing Shrubs, with directions for tee Comeerveteny 
and Hothouse, adapted to small or large Gardens. 

12, The CARE of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
viz. the Milch Cow, Pigs] Foattey, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guinea 
Fowls, Pigeons, Rab! Price 6d, 

13. The PHYSIOLOGY of HEALTH ; being 
an Account of the more important Functions of the’ Humana 
Body, with a few Hints as to their management. Price 6d. 

14. An OUTLINE of GEOLOGY; being a 
clear and concise Introduction to a Knowledge of the srlociont 
Facts in that interesting and popular Science. Price 

ae — FARE and the GARDEN : an Account 
of e ti d for the Table brt 
Plongh "ad the oon 

16. GeraBrk PHYSIOLOGY: a Trea- 


tise he to ise and lucid manner, the 











ised, an ri » by an inent Pra 
with a fine Frontispiece and ignette, ‘pales 6s. cloth 


9. The HOUSEKEEPER'S MANUAL; con- 
taining Practical Directions in English Cookery, Preserving, 


Pickling, Confectionary. Cakes, Jellies, Bread-making, Fami y 
Brewing, and British ine-making. In feap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth. 


explain, in a conc 
e and ape ps of Plants, with a view to render the 
Study lly useful. Price 
7. The YOUNG MAN'S MENTOR, on his 
entrance into Life, with Rules for his General. Conduct after 
leaving School: the whole intended to assist in forming and 
fy em A the 7. eee and moral character of Youth 








NEW and VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 
recently published. 


ENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK ; 
or, Exercisesin Reading and Elocution, selected almost 

entirely on the Works of Modern Rathore. in Prose and Verse, 
and abrg rr for the Use of Schools and Families. By the Rev. 
Ee = NTLEY. In a handsome 12mo. vol. price 4s, 6d. roan 
etter 
ee A List of the Contents of this Original School Reader may 
be had on application to the Publishers 

“ Mr. Bentley has made the seleetions with an excellent dis- 
crimination and fine taste ; and we have no doubt the book will 
take a station in the first class of works designed for tuition. 
To a general Pere haser, it is valuable, from _ intrinsic worth 
and variety of its contents.’’— Britannia, Aug. | 


2. P. VIRGILIIT MARONIS ZENEIS in usum 
studiose j juventutis, accurate recensuit J. Edwards, A.M., Coll. 
&. S. Trin. Cantab., Collegii Regal. Londin. Hypodidasc ulus. 
In 4B, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questiones, 6s 


3. QUAESTIONES VIRGILIAN &;; or, Notes 
and Questions on the First Six and Ninth Books of neid, 
adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools. By J. Edwards, A.M. 
Trin, Coll. Can:b., Second Master of King’s College School, 
a In feap. 8vo. price 3s, bound; or bound with the 

nei 

#,* The Questiones are prepared partly to give the young 
pupil such he lp as may not ordinarily be within his reach, and 
partly to introduce him to the habit of carefulness and accu- 
racy in the preparation of his jesnone. They will be found use- 
ful also to the self-taught student 


4. GERMAN EXERCISES, with a Gramma- 
tical Introduction ; heing a Guide to German Writing. By 
Francis Stromeyer, Ph, D., Professor of German Literature at 
ps pe on for Civil Engineers. In a l2mo. vol. price 2s. 6d. 


5. A HEBREW GRAMMAR in the English 
ee By the Rey. Jos. Samuel C. F. Frey, Editor of Van- 
derhooght’s Hebrew Bible; Author of a He brew, Latin, and 
English shetionary. ‘The 10th edition, carefully revised and 
greatly enlarged by the adaition of Rez nding Lessons, Rules, 
and Analyses, both from Genesis and the Book of Psalms, by 
the Author. Stereotyped and printed by C. Whittingham, in a 
handsome 8vo. vol. price 8s. 6d. cloth extra. 

By 


6. HORATIUS RESTITUTUS. James 


Tate, M.A. late Master of Richmond Grammar School. 
2nd edition, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 





The | th ll the Sovereign Houses of Europe. 
| Harrow, Bishop of Ripon. 


New, Correct, and Valuable ATLASES for 
Schools and Travellers. 


STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 
THIRTY MAPS, from the latest and best Authori- 

fies: . “including Maps of Juda, Ancient Tt and the Roman 
Empire. With a Consulting Index. Royal 4to. I4s. half-bd. ; or 
with coloured outlines, 18s. ; and with the Maps full coloured, 21s. 


2. RUSSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY. 25 4to. Maps, with a Consulting Index. 
Be 2. ©. —_— Geographer. Royal 8vo. 10s. half-bound; or 

3. RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY, 22 4to. Maps, with an Index. Royal 8vo. 10s. half- 
und ; coloured, 12s. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED, con ng 
and 25 Modern Maps. Royal 4to. with Consulting lndeses,and 
the Plates fluely coloured, price only 1. 4s. Euitdeund. 

. GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS, containing 16 


oat ito. Maps, neatly engraved and acc urately coloured, de- 


| thorough! 





signed as a First Atlas, for the younger scholars, and as a Com- | 


te to Joseph Guy's First Geography, Pinnock ’s Catec hism, 
By Joseph Guy, Author of the School Geography, British 
Spelling Book, &e. dto. price only 5s. half- bound. 


6. PALMER'S BIBLE ATLAS; or, Scripture 
Geography Delineated. vo. 26 beautifully yh Tes dM: a 


a copious Index of all the Names contained on the Ma 
the Modern Names also added. 12s. half-bound ; uncolo 





HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
CHARTS and TABLES. 


1. GUY'S CHART of GENERAL HISTORY | 
and BloGRi APHY, ANCIENT and MODERN, from the latest | 


and best Authorities. On a large sheet, and coloured for eas 
reference. The 5th edition, price 7s. ; or mounted on canvas 
and —o 10s. 6¢.; and varnished, 14s. 


- MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 

re GE NEALOGY, illustrative of the History of Europe ; in 7 
mere of narons . coloured to show the divisions of Empires from 
e Western Empire to the year 1453, with Gevealogical Tables 


By Dr. Lanzley, late of 
4to. price 8s. 6d. half- x toes i 


SOsEER GUY'S popular SCHOOL Boos, 
SPELLING and READING BOOKS. 
UYS BRITISH PRIMER. The 2g 


edition, with new Engravings, price 6d. half- bound, 
2. GUY’S BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 


Imo. 60th cation. a § new Engravings after Harvey's dray. 


3. GUY'S BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a Sequel 
by the ao Busting Boo containing an Alphabetical C ‘ollection of 
most use ~ Tt and proper Words in the English Lan. 
EG rest dha cented, and the mean- 
oO t 
- ee aH ¥ any ae — e kaistons, &c. 12mo., the 
4. GUYS PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION 
} 4 MOTHER'S CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW. 
ci. jor Children of an Early Age. _illlustrated by useful 
» uare volume, 

peine $d. n'a stiff cover; or ls. strongly | see ale. 
5. GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, and for Private 

Families ; in Orliied the Rules are accompanied by a Series 

and Exercises, to accustom the Learner to bi 
practice GBS sheory. 18mo. price 9d. in a stiff cover; or Is, 
a To the use of this Grammar, Teachers may find a great 
convenience, as the work needs no Key; for they may find almost 
every sentence of the examples to be corrected, in Murray's 

larger Grammar, under the same articles. 


6. GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES 
in PARSING, ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUA. 
TION ; on the plan of Lindley Murray, and adapted to his Key, 
ismo. price Ts. strongly bound; or as Pinnock’s Catechisms, 


7. GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with 


the difficult words accented and explained at the head of each 
lesson. With Engravings. The 9th edition, 12mo. price 3s, éd, 
roan iettered, ornamented. 


8. GUY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK in_ History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, &e. 
llustrated with a Frontispiece, embrac ~s in a Chart th ¢ Leads 
thfek vel of Ancient and Modern History. 6th edition, ina 

k vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 

© book supplies more useful and essential information 
to Youths than this voiume. ‘There is not a page nor a section 
of which they should remain iguorent. In t istory and Bio 
y, Ancient and Modern G nd 

in a great variety of subjects, it contains a treasury of juve- 
knowledge; and on this account it is become a class-book 

bumerons a le 

Cc 


= ARITH Si and BOOK-KEEPING. 
 @BYS TUTORS ASSISTANT; or com 
plete Scheol Arithmetic. The 16th edition, }2mo. peice 2s, bd. 
10. A KEY to the same, with the Questions at 
length. Nad gute Questions at the end. 4th edition, 12mo. price 
se . . 


11, GUY'S FIRST verting puoer, coat ine bend, 
type, fix i 
SURAT hapa ae 
12, GUY'S CoM PLETE TREATISE of 
BOOK-KEEPING, by Single Eotry, for Ladies’ and Gentle- 








men’s Schools. Price 1s. half- 


13. GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING BOOK; 
with a complete Set of Arithmetical Tables. Fine post papers 
4to. 9th edition, price 3s. 6d. balf-bound.—A KEY, price 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY. 


14. GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, ons 
new and seer plan. Royal 18mo. with 7 Maps, 15th edition, 
rrected os | enlarged, price 3s. bound in red.—A 

GEOGRA PHICAL KEY, price 1s. 6d. 
15. GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, being an 
Introduction to the Author's ‘ School Geography,’ ‘and adapted 
for the use of the Junior Classes in Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


| Schools, and for Private Familics ; with Questions for Examina- 
4. RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and | 


22 Ancient | 


tion at the bottom of each page. illustrated with 6 } 
price Is, half-bound; or %d. in a stiff cover. 


16. GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, 
on the popular plan of his School Geography. IMasteated wie 
18 fine Plates. 5th edition. royal I8mo. price 5s. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 
17. GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HIS- 


TORY, including Greece Exynt, Persia, Carthage, Rome, the 
Philistine 8, Phoenicians, Jews, Goths, Huns, &c. New edi ition, 
in l2mo. containing u; iwards of 309 pages, price only 3s 
bound in roan and lettere 


18. GUY’S EL EMENTS of MODERN HIS- 
TORY, including Frauce, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Polead, 
Russia, Prussia, sweden, Denmark, Italy, America, &c, 

anew edition, Corrected and enlarged, price only 3s. 6d. bound 
and lettere 


19. GU Y’S ELEMENTS of BRITISH HIS- 
TORY; containing England, Seotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
under separate heads. A new edition, thoroughly co 
and enlarged, 12mo. price 3s. 6¢. bound and lettered. 


Maps. 18mo. 


PRIESTLEY'’S CHART of BIOGRAPHY. 
On a large double sheet, price 10s. 6d.; or mounted on canvas 
and roller, lés. 

PRIESTLEY’S CHART of HISTORY. On 


a large double sheet, price 10s. 6d.; or mounted on canvas and 
roller, 16s. 











“London : James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery | Lane. Published every Saturday, at th ATHEN ZUM OFFIC 
*”” "Booksellers and Newsvenders. —Agents ; for ScoTLaND, | . E us 
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Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all 
essrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh j~—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Du Dublin, 
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